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A Timely Warning to Republicans. 


HE STRENGTH of the independent element ia 
politics was shown in a striking way in the elec- 
tion of 1904, and this contains a warning for the Re- 
publicans which they should constantly bear in mind. 
Thirty-three of the forty-five States were carried by 
the Republican national ticket, but in every one of 
those States which elected Governors the Republican 
governorship candidate ran far behind the presiden- 
tial nominee. In many of them the Democratic candi- 
date won. 

Though President Roosevelt carried Massachusetts 
by nearly 90,000, Douglas, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, was elected by 36,000, although Bates, 
the Republican, was supposed to be personally popu- 
lar. Minnesota was carried by more than 125,000 for 
Roosevelt, but the Democrats elected John A. John- 
son, a country editor, for Governor, while every mem- 
ber of the Republican State ticket except the Gov- 
ernor carried the State by over 50,000. Roosevelt 
had a good-sized lead in Missouri, Colorado, and Mon- 
tana, yet Walbridge in the first of these States, Gov- 
ernor Peabody in the second, and Lindsay in the third, 
all representative Republicans, who were the unques- 
tioned choice of their party for the candidacy, were 
left far behind in the voting. 

Even in the States in which the Republicans elect- 
ed their governorship candidates, the gulf in many 
cases between their vote and the President’s is broad. 
Higgins, a high-class and excellent man, and person- 
ally popular, stood not far from 100,000 behind Roose- 
velt in the poll in New York. He carried the State 
by 80,000, but it was Roosevelt who pulled him 
through. Michigan declared for Roosevelt by a plu- 
rality of 184,000, but Warner, of Roosevelt’s party, 
got a lead of only 55,060. La Follette’s lead for Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin fell 80,000 below Roosevelt’s in 
that State. Rhode Island gave a margin of 16,000 
for Roosevelt, but Garvin, the Democratic Governor, 
who was a candidate for re-election, came within a 
few hundred votes of carrying the State again. Mead 
for Governor of Washington and Cutler for Governor 
of Utah, both of whom stand high socially, and both 
of whom were able and worthy, made an active 
canvass, carried their States, but they ran many 
thousands behind the head of the national ticket. 
Roosevelt beat Parker in Davis’s State of West Vir- 
ginia so easily and so overwhelmingly that the result 
was known early on the night of November 8th, but 
nearly a week passed before it became known that 
Dawson, the Republican candidate for Governor, had 
escaped defeat. The result was so uncertain on 
Governor in Nebraska that, though Roosevelt won the 
State by nearly 90,000, the Democrats for more than 
a week were claiming that Governor Mickey, Repub- 
lican, was defeated. Only one Republican guberna- 
torial candidate ran anywhere near the head of the 
national ticket. This was Deneen, of Illinois, and he 
was many thousands behind Roosevelt. 

The meaning of all these divergences between the 
presidential and the gubernatorial vote of the dominant 
party in many of the States is that there are more in- 
dependents in the country now than ever before. On 
a steadily increasing number of the 15,000,000 voters 
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party ties sit very lightly these days. The great bulk 
of the independents voted for Roosevelt. They were 
re-enforced by hundreds of thousands of men who 
never voted anything except a Democratic ticket 
before, and may never leave the Democratic party 
again. 

These are considerations which demand the serious 
attention of the Republican party to-day. The sweep- 
ing victory of 1904 was largely personal. Almost 
any good Republican could have carried the country 
this year, but no other man whom the Republican 
party ever had could have gained the stupendous plu- 
rality which Roosevelt rolled up. Under any other 
man several States which are now in the Republican 
column would have been lost. This year’s result gives 
no sort of a hint as to what the outcome may be four 
years hence. Roosevelt’s magnetic personality will 
be absent from the next canvass if he has his way. 
The number of independents is getting larger and 
larger every year. Victory cannot be gained by the 
Republicans four years hence unless they make a 
record between now and then which deserves victory. 
The canvass of 1908 will probably be fought on new 
issues. It will certainly be fought under new leaders. 
And the result will not be known until the votes have 
all been counted. 

2 2 


The Winning of Missouri, 


T° THE Republicans the winning of Missouri is an 

inspiration and a warning. In that State’s eighty- 
four years of history it was Democratic in every presi- 
dential canvass except three. Lincoln carried it in 
1864, Grant in 1868, and Roosevelt in 1904. In the 
quarter of a century of life of the Whig party Mis- 
souri never sent a Whig to the Senate except in the 
split of 1851 between the Benton and anti- Benton sec- 
tions of the Democracy, when Henry S. Geyer, a Whig 
leader, squeezed in. Missouri never elected a Whig 
Governor. It never elected a Republican Governor 
or Republican Senators except during the Civil War 
and Reconstruction days. 

The reason why Lincoln carried Missouri in 1864 
and Grant in 1868 is that tens of thousands of Demo- 
crats were out of the State in Jefferson Davis’s armies 
or elsewhere in exile in the former of those years, and 
other thousands were disfranchised in the latter year 
for participating in the Rebellion or for sympathizing 
with it. It was Roosevelt’s personal popularity which 
won the State for the Republicans in 1904. 

But if the Republicans avoid blunders in the next 
four years they may be able to hold Missouri under 
whatever leader the national convention puts forward 
in 1908 to succeed Roosevelt. During the administra- 
tions of Governors Fletcher and McClurg in 1864-70 
the Republicans committed excesses in disfranchising 
their enemies and in setting up extreme test oaths 
which cost them the election in the governorship can- 
vass of 1870, and which put the State against them 
on President in 1872. Ever since those years the Re- 
publicans have been out of control in Missouri. The 
remembrance of some of the Republican legislation in 
the previous half a dozen years has done much to keep 
the Republicans in the minority in that State ever 
since until this year. 

The Governor, Joseph W. Folk, was carried by the 
Democrats in Missouri in 1904, but the Republicans 
have all the other State officers. Thus the Repub- 
licans will not have the free hand that they had under 
Fletcher and McClurg a third of a century ago. But 
if they avoid blunders in the Legislature; if they 
assist Folk in carrying out any of his reforms which 
are real reforms, and if they propose real reforms of 
their own, the Republicans will have an excellent 
chance to carry not only President, but Governor, in 
1908, keep their State out of the solid South. and hold 
it in the West, where it geographically belongs. 


The Ministry No Longer Attractive. 


ECENTLY AT a conference of leading men of New 
England churches the statement was made that 
there has been a serious falling off in the number of 
college-bred men who seek to enter the ministry. This 
statement furnishes no occasion for surprise. To 
most young men the ministry at the best offers only a 
fair livelihood. Opportunities for savings for old age 
are few. The pews want young men in the pulpits. 
When the minister passes life’s middle stage he is 
superannuated, and the elect will not pay him to 
preach. Every denomination should provide a home 
for old and faithful ministers, or pensions for them. 
The fact that there are practically no great prizes in 
the profession, and that ministers are generally barred 
from seeking the great rewards that business offers, is 
sufficient reason why provision of this sort should be 
made. Of all the professions, that of the ministry is 
the most unremunerative. Possibly, if there were 
fewer churches and better pay the ministry might 
be more inviting for young men. But there is need 
for ministers for other than preaching purposes. There 
are social and religious duties to be discharged. Mazgis- 
trates may marry people, but they cannot bury them. 
There are souls and bodies in prison to whom the humble 
and devoted minister comes as one bearing glad tidings. 
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There are not enough of these ministers. To makesure 
that the vacant places will be filled and to provide for 
the future supply, it is the duty of the churches to put 
themselves in position where they can assure those 
who devote the years of their strength to the ministry 
of God’s word that when the burdens of age fall upon 
them they will be sufficiently cared for. 


The Plain Truth. 


FOOTBALL as it is now played is hazardous, un- 

seemly, and expensive, and breeds drinking, gam- 
ing, and loafing. LESLIE’S WEEKLY, which has long 
entertained this view, is glad to have its opinion re- 
enforced by so high an authority as the Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper, New York State’s superintendent of public 
instruction, and who was for many years the head of 
a great Western institution of learning. Properly 
conducted athletic and even strenuous sports should 
be encouraged at all our schools. Football should be 
a leading, if not the leading, open-air recreation of 
undergraduates. But the rules of the game should 


- be changed. Betting, especially, by collegians should 


be discouraged. Gambling is a crime under the law, 
and it is not seemly for the flower of American man- 
hood, as it is coming on the stage of action, to break the 
law. The ‘‘Tenderloin’’ jubilations and other attend- 
ants of the game should also be done away with. The 
tendency in late years is to make college football 
games regular ‘‘ sporting events,’’ and to attach to 
them the odium of the patronage of professional gam- 
blers. This should not be. 


o 


Mec AS HE and his work have been discussed, 

not enough has been said of Booker Washington, 
who is one of the foremost of the pioneers in the task 
of uplifting the black man and dispelling the dark 
clouds of ignorance that hang over his race in this 
country. His Tuskegee institute has sent out 8,000 
men and women who are doing work that tells, princi- 
pally in the South as teachers in the class-room and 
in the industries. All the more advanced students are 
in demand before they are graduated. The institute is 
not able to meet its opportunities. A large proportion 
of those who go out from the school are employed by 
Southern whites at three times the wages paid to igno- 
rant colored men and women. At present the number 
of students enrolled is 1,243. The annual cost of 
operating the institution is $160,000, of which $69,933 
will come this year from assured sources. It is de- 
sired to increase the endowment fund from about $1,- 
000,000 to three times that sum. There is now on 
hand $19,000 for the erection of a new dining-hall, 
and $46,090 additional is needed. Mr. Washington has 
been so grandly successful in spite of all financial diffi- 
culties, that his work appeals to the philanthropic in 
all parts of the world. 


_ 


AGREEMENT among authorities on newspaper 
making is not to be expected. Each has his 
own point of view. Louis Wiley, assistant business 
manager of the New York Times, a paper which in 
his day has been practically recreated, in a recent ad- 
dress expressed his dissent from the conclusion that 
the newspaper editorial does not influence the public 
as much as formerly, and that the newspapers of to- 
day are merely purveyors of news. Mr. Wiley in- 
sisted that not only is public opinion influenced as 
much as ever by editorial expressions, but that public 
sentiment is largely created by these expressions. 
That he is right on this point there can be no doubt. 
During the recent campaign the Republicans largely 
depended on newspaper expressions for the best argu- 
ments. Through the columns of the newspapers and 
kindred publications the great mass of the people 
were reached, and the result surpassed all expecta- 
tions. We cannot agree, however, with Mr. Wiley 
when he says that the day of the partisan newspaper 
is passing. The day of the party newspaper of the 
right sort has just arrived. A paper which has princi- 
ples and which stands up for them loyally has a great 
mission in the twentieth century. 
|t DOES one good to read the report of the New 
York Tribune fresh-air fund for the past season. 
Day outings were provided for 23,220 mothers and 
children, and 8,744 children were given fortnight vaca- 
tions in the country through the operations of this 
fund. The vacatiof children were sent out in 172 dif- 
ferent parties to 364 places in seven different States. 
The good effect of the vacationscn the physical 
health of the children will be readily apprehended by 
the reader. But there are other good results to be 
emphasized. Nearly all the beneficiaries were foreign- 
ers. The outings were educational to them. This 
corps of nearly nine thousand young people sent into 
seven different States had splendid object-teaching 
about our country—now also theirs—which will tend 
to increase their usefulness as citizens. The entire 
cost of the day excursions was paid by one man—LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY guesses that his name is the Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid, although the Tribune in publishing 
the report gives no name, and the cost of the other 
part of the work is stated at $24,101. Certainly no 
other such sum was ever spent to better purpose. It 
brought joy, health, and instruction at a cost of but 
$2.78 for each individual benefited. The Tribune’s 
fresh-air fund has now been in operation twenty-eight 
years. No more modest and yet no more successfu! 
and beneficial philanthropy can be named. It owes its 
establishment and continuance to the thoughtful and 
generous editor of the Tribune. 
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# PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT  & 








ALTHOUGH Lady Curzon has recovered from her re- 
cent critical illness, she will not return to India 
until her health and strength are fully restored. She 
is now residing at Highcliffe Castle, near Bourne- 
mouth, England, and will remain there until late in 
the spring. Next fall, if she should be sufficiently 
strong to undertake the trip, she will rejoin her hus- 
band at Calcutta, to assist him in doing the honors to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, who will visit India. 
a 
‘THE SELECTION by President Roosevelt of Mr. 

Francis E. Leupp for Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs at Washington as- 
sures an entirely compe- 
tent and honest admin- 
istration of the office. 
Mr. Leupp has long 
been an intimate friend 
of the President, by 
whom his ability and in- 
tegrity are thoroughly 
appreciated. Born in 
New York in 1849, Com- 
missioner Leupp was 
graduated from Wil- 
liams College in 1870 
and from the Columbia 





MR. FRANCIS E. LEUPP, 


The popular newspaper writer, who 
has been selected for Commis- law school in 1872. For 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 





several years he has 
represented the New 
York Evening Post at the national capital and has ac- 
quitted himself as one of the most proficient of news- 
paper correspondents. He is also author of the book, 
‘*The Man Roosevelt,’’ one of the best character 
studies of the President yet written. During Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration Mr. Leupp 
was a member of the board of Indian commissioners, 
and he has made a particular study of matters re- 
lating to the Indians as the government’s wards. Mr. 
Leupp has been visiting Indian reservations from time 
to time for the last eighteen years, and under different 
administrations has lent a hand at straightening out 
tangles in the condition of the red men. He is the 
only commissioner appointed in the last twenty years 
who has been personally familiar with the Indians and 
the Indian service before entering office. Under 
President Roosevelt he has made special investiga- 
tions in Oklahoma, South Dakota, Montana, and else- 
where, and he has been one of the President’s chief 
advisers in connection with the administration of In- 
dian affairs. 
_ 
DF- ALFRED WORCESTER, of Waltham, Mass., 
has just returned from a six-months’ trip in Eu- 
rope, where he was sent by Harvard University to in- 
vestigate methods of training for nurses, with a view 
to taking charge of a college for nurses which Har- 
vard is going to establish. The plans for this new 
college, which will be the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in the world in connection with a university, 
were kept very quiet during the period of investiga- 
tion. Now it is announced that Harvard will install 
another department with a four years’ course to be 
devoted to the education of trained nurses. 
T HAS BEEN the practice for a long period for 
the members of the reigning houses of Europe 
to confer distinctions 
of various sorts, mil- 
itary and civil, upon 
one another as 
marks of courtesy 
and mutual good-will. 
In cases where these 
distinctions have the 
character of official 
positions in the army 
and navy they are 
understood, of 
course, to be pure- 
ly honorary, carrying 
with them no obliga- 
tion of actual service. 
Such, for instance, is 
the office of admiral 
of the fleet in the 
British navy, which 
King Edward con- 
ferred upon King 
Charles of Portugal, 
who has recently 
been a guest of the 
English monarch. 
There could not have 
been devised a more 
graceful or appropri- 
ate recognition than 
this of the welcome given to England’s fleets in Portu- 
guese waters during the manceuvres last summer. It 
is a curious coincidence that the appointment arrived 
just at the tercentenary of the return, laden with 
riches, of the first fleet sent out by the East India 
Company, under Sir James Lancaster. Every bit of 
trade that fleet had secured was snatched from the 
Portuguese, and a good deal of the actual wealth it 
brought home consisted of spoils from captured Portu- 
guese merchantmen. This is one of the instances, 
however, when it seems infinitely better to ‘‘let by- 
gones be by-gones.’’ In recent years there has been 

















KING CHARLES I. OF PORTUGAL, 


Who was recently made an admiral in 
the British navy. 


a close personal friendship between the present rulers 
of England and Portugal, which their recent meeting 
will doubtless help to confirm. 
HE SYSTEM of rural free-delivery, which has 
proved such a boon to the farming population, 
imposes on many mail-carriers the necessity of travel- 
ing over extended and wearying routes. Naturally 
enough, there has on this account arisen among these 
men a sort of competition for long-distance honors. 
One of the earliest experiments by the Post-office De- 
partment in delivering letters and periodicals to farm 
folks was tried in Michigan in 1896, and the first con- 
tract for carrving the mails in that State under the 





MR. L. A. CLARK, 


The rural mail-carrier who has ‘‘ biked” twenty thousand miles.— Brown. 


new scheme was made with L. A. Clark, then an em- 
ployé of Mr. J. H. Brown, editor of the Rural Advo- 
cate, at Battle Creek. Mr. Clark has been attending 
faithfully to carrier’s duty ever since, going daily over 
a route of twenty-six to twenty-eight miles in length. 
It is claimed for him that he has carried mail for a 
greater distance over country roads than any other 
man in the government service. For a good share of 
the year Mr. Clark uses a bicycle as a means of con- 
veyance, and on his wheel alone he has ridden an 
aggregate of 20,000 miles with packets of mail mat- 
ter. But when the weather and roads are bad the 
bicycle is useless, and then Mr. Clark has recourse to 
his two horses. For eight years he has scarcely once 
failed to perform his daily task. Since he entered 
upon it the work has greatly increased, the farmers 
now making far more extensive use of the mails than 
formerly. 
_ 

How MUCH personal qualities, and how little race 

and hue, have to do with an individual’s standing 
in a community is shown by the fact that one of the 
most popular and respected students at Harvard Uni- 
versity is a colored young man. Various things com- 
bine to make W. C. Matthews well regarded by his 
fellows. In the first place, although he weighs only 
about one hundred and forty-five pounds, he is one of 
the foremost athletes in that great institution. He 
has made a fine record as a baseball player, and in the 
recent football game between Yale and Harvard he 
distinguished himself by strong and brilliant playing. 
But his skill in college sports by no means constitutes 
his chief title to the esteem of his associates. He is 














W. C. MATTHEWS, 


Colored student and athlete. who has won his way at Harvard. 
Chapman. 


a young man of ability, ranking high in scholarship, 
and one of positive and exemplary character. So 
bright is he intellectually that he was able to complete 
a full college course in three years, and this fall, at 
the beginning of the senior year, he obtained leave of 
absence from the class he had distanced and entered 
the Harvard law school. Matthews has had to work 
hard during his college career to support himself and 
to keep up with his studies. 
‘THE LITTLE republic of Panama, which seceded 
last year from Colombia because of an oppressive 
central government, has 
not been without trou- 
bles during the twelve- 
month of its independ- 
ence. Recently its ad- 
ministration had to deal 
with a threatened revolt 
of the new nation’s im- 
mense army of 180 men, 
commanded by General 
Estaban Huertas, for- 
merly a Colombian 
officer, but who joined 
the revolutionists in 





1903. General Huertas, 


GENERAL ESTABAN HUERTAS, 


Deposed from command of the Pan- 
aman army because of a threat 
t6 revolt, 


who is considered the 
ablest military man 
among the Panamans, 
is said to have been urged on by politicians and others 
dissatisfied with the condition of affairs on the isthmus. 
The overthrow of the administration was, however, 
prevented by the interference of American Minister 
Barrett, who induced President Amador to secure 
Huertas’s resignation, and to take steps to disband 
the army. American war-vessels and marines backed 
up Mr. Barrett’s resolve to preserve peace and order. 
The causes of the disaffection are not clearly stated, 
but some of it, at least, has been charged to arbitrary 
assumptions of authority on the part of Minister Bar- 
rett. We trust, however, that this is not the fact, and 
that Secretary Taft’s recent agreement with President 
Amador will preclude any possible future irritation on 
this score. General Huertas in the meantime is shorn 
of power, and his discontent is salved by the continu- 
ance of his salary as general. 
a 


IR EDWARD CLARKE, ex-solicitor-general of 
Great Britain, and one of the leaders of the Eng- 
lish Bar, is said to have made many enemies by his 
want of tact. His speech at the recent Thanksgiving 
dinner of the American Society in London is cited as 
an instance of this defect in his character. Sir Ed- 
ward,én his remarks, objected to the assumption of 
the name “‘ America ”’ by this country, and suggested 
that ‘‘Usona’’ (signifying United States of North 
America) would be a fitter title. His utterances were 
taken seriously on this side of the water and they 
drew forth much caustic comment. It is now asserted 
that the baronet was only joking in his own clumsy and 
irritating way. Sir Edward, it is stated, is honest, pa- 
triotic, and able, but his ambition to shine as a states- 
man has been thwarted by his lack of real humor. 


T° BE ABLE to do many things, and to do them all 

well, is not the gift of many people, and most of 
those who try that 
sort of thing fall un- 
der the unhappy des- 
ignation of the Jack- 
of-all-trades, ‘‘ who is 
master of none.’”” A 
notable exception to 
this rule was the late 
Mr. Gladstone, and 
our own President 
Roosevelt and Dr. 
Edward Everett 
Hale are living ex- 
amples of men en- 
dowed with a remark- 
able range of powers. 
From all accounts the 
present Countess of 
Warwick, of a fa- 
mous English family, 
is a woman of unusual 
versatility. What- 
ever she sets her hand 
to she does with her 
whole might, and 
there is scarcely a 
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facet of our compli- THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 
cated modern life Famous for her versatility and interest 
with which she has in good causes. . 
not become familiar. 

She had scarcely returned from the great women’s 
congress, lately held in Berlin, before she was presid- 
ing at a meeting which had for its object the advance- 
ment of what may be called the agricultural woman. 
Both Warwickshire and Essex owe much to her quick 
intelligence and practical mind. It has always been 
Lady Warwick’s dream to see rural England sufficing 
to the needs of the United Kingdom, and she was one 
of the first to realize that the working lady might well 
turn her mind to the higher branches of gardening, 
with a view to providing herself with a pleasant and 
lucrative livelihood. 
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COARISTMAS: IN THE 
AITRONDACCIS) 





[AST CHRISTMAS morning in the Adirondacks was 

more beautiful than any other that had been seen 
since the snow came. The sun rose over Metcalf 
Mountain in a halo of frost crystals, and the shine 
glinted on myriads of lodged flakes thrust into the 
dark-green balsams and lighted the clouds of snow-dust 
which were flung up by the lumping from springy 
spruce and hemlock limbs. The sharp cold caused the 
trees to snap, and this sound, save for the occasional 
fall of snow from the branches, was all that could be 
heard by a fox that was sitting still. If he walked, 
an the snow creaked under even the lightest of 
pads. 

All through the forest there were things to be seen 
and worth looking for. The last storm, which ended 
the night before Christmas as the sun went down, had 
been a hard one out of the northeast ; and on the wind- 
ward side of every tree, from birch sapling to great 
hemlocks dead at the top, the snow was driven against 
the bark, packed into the interstices, and heaped flake 
against flake till nothing which remembered the wind 
needed other compass to look at. To the southwest 
one saw only white, with flecks of black; to the 
northeast all was shade, with sprays of white. It was 
a soft and fluffy snow that buried the hard snow of 
previous storms. Squirrels walked through it because 
they could not jump, and rabbits beat down runways 
back and forth through the swamps before they ate, in 
order to have free courses to food and from danger. 

a 

When the storm ended on Christmas eve all crea- 
tures of the forest were hungry. For while the snow 
flew against the tree-tops and slanted in swirls of 
blinding smother to the ground, the deer closed their 
eyes and lay still ; pekans, blackest, largest, and most 
ferocious of weasels, after hunting viciously for a time, 
gave it up, and from under logs peered restlessly at 
the weather ; rabbits, snug under low balsams, dozed 
the days away, feeding on their own fat; ruffed 
grouse slept under the snow; blue jays fretted in the 
thickets, and, alone of all the creatures, chickadees 
went forth and laughed in joyous flocks at the storm. 
But on Christmas morning wild life stirred from its 
haunts, shook the snow from pelt and plumage, and 
eachsort hunted in its own way, leaving behind, written 
in the snow, the story of what it did. The tinychickadee 
shook the dust from the undersides of snowy branches; 
the porcupine bit green twigs from the tops of highest 
hemlocks and let them fall to the snow, where deer 
found and ate them-——a gift from the porcupine to the 
deer, which is made in installments so long as snow 
lasts. Blue jays hunted among the beech-trees and 
found occasional nuts which they tried to seize. Some- 
times the nuts fell, and the jays followed precipitately 
to the depths of the snow, and their footprints were 
left there, ending between the beautiful stamp of 
their wings made when they flew. Grouse burst from 
their sleeping-places and flew clear of the snow, the 
snow on their backs dropping off in fluffs, which, with 
the hole and wing marks, were a part of the Christmas 
reading in the forest. 

There were wide stretches of woodland in which the 
snow was bare of trails that indicated life—old burn- 
ings grown to saplings, large hardwood flats and steep 
side hills without rocks. But on one steep side hill on 
Metcalf stream was a greeting marvelous to behold. 
When the snow fell there it rolled down to the foot, or 
clung only to occasional twigs and tufts. The back- 
ground was white, and, fluffed by the faintest breeze, 
was a great cascade of most delicate green ferns—the 
early green of spring—and this on Christmas day in the 
Adirondacks! At the foot of this side hill was aspring 
of water, a black pool, which *he cold had covered 
with frost ferns that changed ther shape under every 
whiff of wind. The snow rounded down to the water’s 
surface without a break. Along one side was the trail 
of a mouse—waupahsous, or the mouse that jumps like 
adeer. But it was in no hurry when it passed, and 
dragged its tail in the snow at every jump. 

The trail led to the fern-grown hillside and was 
there lost to view on the almost bare ground. The 
seeds on which the little anima! feeds must have been 
easily reached there. Farther along the foot of the hill 
the mouse left it, leaping six feet to a jump, scared 
doubtless by a least weasel whose trail came to the 
snow a few rods farther on. If the weasel followed 
this mouse on the hillside it was a useless chase. 
The jumping, or Labrador, mouse is to be captured 
only by surprise. But the weasel knew his business as 
a hunter, for he came from under a log and seized a 
red squirrel which was perched on a limb just above 
the snow eating hemlock seeds. The squirrel’s chance 
for life was gone when the weasel’s head appeared 
above the snow. Half the squirrel was left unde- 
voured where it was killed. The weasel went on 


little way farther and dived under a stump, doubtless 
to sleep. What was left of the squirrel, blue jays 
made joyful over an hour later. 

A fox left a comfortable den among some broken 
rocks at the foot of Ash Ridge early in the day. He 
crossed the old pulp-chopping above Seaberry Settle- 
ment, and circled back to cross a wide valley of balsam 
swamp. As he came to the foot of White Eye Moun- 
tain he heard a hound trailing over in the chopping. 
He listened intently for a time, and then he turned to 
climb the lofty knoll at the foot of which he was 
standing. The fox climbed the wide, sloping sides in a 
spiral course, and came to the top, facing the ground 
over which he had been coming. He trotted back 
and forth on the summit, stopping at the places where 
his view was least obstructed toward the valley, and 
finally he leaped to the top of a wind-felled spruce, 
whence he could see in all directions, and waited there 
on his haunches, scanning the forest below. White 
Eye gets its name from a great bowlder that is the 
only break on its smooth sides. It is State land, and 
no man can lay axe to standing tree on it without in- 
curring the displeasure of the law. Hemlocks and 
spruce of magnificent size are on the summit, and 
the sides slope away in steep grades that lose their 
pitch as they fall. They are covered with original 
maples, beech, and birch. On other mountains one 
finds the axe-hewn stumps of loggers, the slashings 
of bark-peelers, and blaze-marks of trail-makers, but 
on White Eye there is none of these. 

A valley encircles this mountain, and the fox, scan- 
ning the near and the distant anxiously, saw less regu- 
lar hills and mountains in all directions than the one 
on which he stood. Some were close, and the shadows 
of the larger trunks could be seen on the snow, while 
others were blue—down in the distance—a scene lovely 
beyond the imagination. The trees, even at the sum- 
mit, were hung with clinging snow, which the wind 
had not yet entirely dislodged. The trees on every 
slope were similarly laden, even the narrow branches 
and twigs of yellow birches having their tufts. it 
was a countless array of uncut Christmas-trees, laden 
with myriads of snow-forms laid up tier on tier, but 
unmanufactured, and beyond the power of manufac- 
ture. Above the head of the fox were flocked chick- 
adees, beyond his reach, yet ‘‘day-daying’’ sociably 
at him from low branches. Down the mountain-side 
blue jays gathered around an owl and jeered loudly at 
their enemy, who, through his silent flight, keen 
eyes, and insatiable appetite for birds and little beasts, 
made night hideous for them 

The voice of the hound came faintly to the fox’s 
ears at intervals, but after a time the sound increased 
in volume gradually and neared the base of White 
Eye. Finally the fox spied the dog—a long-eared, 
black-and-tan hound—plowing through the snow and 
on the trail of the watcher beyond question. Taking 
a second look, the fox turned away. Some time pre- 
vious to the storm that ended on Christmas eve an 
animal of large size had walked around the bowlder of 
White Eye Mountain and then gone off down the side. 
The footprints in the snow were mere oval depressions, 
indicating short steps in the deep snow. Among the 
rocks on Hemlock Hill the trail ended under the lean- 
ing side of a bowlder. The snow sloped away from 
the bare top of the rock down the mountain, but there 
was a little opening in it—a hole the size of a squir- 
rel's burrow, with the sides shiny and icicled. At long 
intervals a thin wreath of steamy mist hovered above 
the opening, scarcely visible. Down on the leaves 
beneath, a bear was curled up in long winter sleeping, 
his ribs thick with good berry-and-beechnut fat. For 
him there were neither storms nor bright days. Deep, 
dreamless, and comfortable, surpassing that of any 
other creature in the forest, was the sleep of the bear. 
Nor would he be disturbed unless some hunter, with 
more ambition than most have, discovered the faint 
trail and was able to follow it to the den. The bears 
and woodchucks have no place in the Christmas days 
of winter, save as the faint breath from their nostrils 
reaches the surface of the snow. The fox followed 
bruin’s track for a dozen jumps, but turned from it, as 
the running was no easier there. 

The restlessness of all the weasels was in marked 
contrast to the coma of the bear. The fox walked till 
the hound came after him, but the weasels always run. 
Now that he ran, the fox more frequently crossed 
the lone trails of mink that led along brooks ; when he 
galloped on a rocky hillside he found that martens had 
run there before him; he found the tracks of least 
weasels and ermines in all kinds of timber growth, 
as well as at the edges of old clearings, which he 
crossed cautiously at places where he had never crossed 
them before. Each one of these trails was written 


_and sucking lips. 


up to the deaths of mice and squirrels. Leading away 
through the forest mile after mile, over the highest 
ridges, across the most barren hardwood flats, into the 
densest swamps, were a pekan’s tracks. The hunted 
fox stopped at this trail to snarl. Elsewhere rabbits 
felt and showed the shiver of deadly fear at sight of 
it, and a sluggish porcupine quickened his slow gait 
when he crossed the trail. In places the trail led up 
a tree, and then the course was to be traced by snow 
shaken from the branches and bark scraped from the 
limbs—for this creature, though as large as the fox, 
leaped from tree to tree and carried death to birds 
among the branches on occasion, as well as into the 
caverns inhabited by porcupines. 
+ 


But this pekan, being in the middle stages of hun- 
ger, was too ferocious to be entirely successful. He 
came into the valley which surrounds White Eye in a 
rage, for he had been unable to hunt during the storm, 
and during the previous night had failed of success. 
He had been too late to seize a partridge he scented in 
the snow, too soon to catch a marten—one of his own 
kind !—and too impatient to follow a porcupine whose 
trail he followed a few jumps, but left it because it 
was long. His temper, never gentle, was angrier 
than ever. The sun that had gone up the eastern 
slope of the sky was now settled far down behind 
White Eye, and the shadows of the mountains were 
climbing the slopes of other mountains. The valleys 
were grown dusky and the forest gray. A white rab- 
bit, the great varying hare, was eating birch buds 
from a snow-bent sapling at the edge of Spring Clear- 
ing, in the balsam swamp across from White Eye 
mountain on the Ash Ridge slope, when the pekan came 
into the valley. The rabbit was contented. It had 
been a pleasant day. He had passed it sitting under 
a low balsam which had green branches within nib- 
bling distance. There was fat under his back bone, 
thick fur over his hams and ribs, and plenty of blood 
in his veins to keep his heart busy. At intervals 
others of his kind flitted along within hearing, and one 
came to bump noses with him sociably. 

But while he was eating, the faint breeze drifting 
past him- went across the undulating open to the 
second-growth cherries and birches for a score of 
rods, through which the pekan came leaping. His 
temper, because of the gauntness behind the ribs, was 
growing cool. He ran into the cloud of tainted air, 
stopped so suddenly that he slipped and turned his 
head in it with his nose lifted so high that his thin 
lips were drawn from over his white, clinched teeth. 
In a moment he went jumping along the back trail of 
the wind toward the well-fed rabbit. The pekan made 
no noise, for the snow ceased to creak under the in- 
fluence of the drying sun. The gathering night 
shadows hid his own dark form. His jumps grew 
shorter and shorter, till it was time for the final rush, 
and then he shot through the air three times, a long, 
black, and living arrow, glancing on the snow. The 
rabbit heard the rush, made one frantic jump, and then 
went down, struck in mid-air. The rabbit’s faint cry 
ended in the sound of crunching bones, tearing flesh, 
It had been a pleasant day for the 
rabbit, and a long one for the fisher till the shadows 
closed down. 

Meantime the fox had crossed Ash Ridge and cir- 
cled back on his track, and, knowing the runways of 
his race and the habits of men, he knew where the 
hunters would stand waiting to kill him should he pass 
their way. The hound was now farther behind than 
ever, wallowing through the soft snow and very tired. 
The fox skirted the edge of the clearing in which Sea- 
berry Settlement was built, and sat down on his 
haunches to breathe and rest. He saw the yellow 
lights flash as the housewives turned down their lamps 
to the proper height. After a time he heard the rat- 
tle of snowshoes as men crossed the bare top rail of 
a clearing fence, one by one. They, too, were tired, 
and the fox could hear their hard breathing. The 
hound coming closer, the fox started on again, and as 
he topped the ridge from which one sees White Eye in 
the distance, he heard the men whistling and calling, 
heard them rushing toward his back track, and then 
the rattle of a chain as the not unwilling hound was 
taken from the long trail. A little way farther on the 
fox curled up under a fallen spruce and, after turning 
around three times, lay down. He licked his sore pads 
for a few minutes and then went to sleep, his lips grin- 
ning. If he was awakened before Christmas day was 
done, it was because an owl was “‘ to-whoing’’ some- 
where under the sparkling sky. 
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STRONG and better men and women are those who 
use Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. At druggists’, 
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LAUNCHING OF THE AMERICAN NAVY’S MOST POWERFUL CRUISER. 


MAGNIFICENT $4,000,000 ARMORED CRUISER “‘ TENNESSEE” (14,500 TONS DISPLACEMENT) CHRISTENED BY MISS ANNIE K. FRAZIER, DAUGHTER OF GOVERNOR FRAZIER OF TENNESSEE, GLIDING 
INTO THE WATER AT CRAMPS’ SHIP-BUILDING YARDS, PHILADELPHIA.— Peirce & Jones. 


Bee-hunting in the Adirondacks. 


‘THE MORNING on which the bee hunt was planned 

for dawned bright and sunny, and we talked it all 
over while George, our ever-faithful guide, cooked 
and served our breakfast of coffee, oatmeal, bread, and 
broiled venison, with boiled-fried potatoes as a very 
palatable side dish. We were all very happy and full 
of enthusiasm as we followed a goodly trout stream 
which bubbled in glee as it tumbled over bowlders and 
logs in its eagerness to get down the mountain side 
and into the great lake. All about us was the pri- 
meval forest of the Adirondacks, the great, untried 
wilderness, just as God made it, fascinating to any 
one who has the spirit of adventure. The air was 
deliciously aromatic with pine balsam and the thou- 
sand indefinable morning woodsy odors. 

There is a charm about bee-hunting peculiar to this 
particular sport, and it can be enjoyed wherever bees lo- 
cate. There were flowers about the camp over which we 
had often noticed honey-bees hovering, and the guide 
said he had been watching their manceuvres and it was 
about time to give them a chase. Our outfit was very 
simple, consisting of a box about four inches square, 
divided into two parts by an ordinary slide, the lower 
compartment containing a piece of bread or honey- 
comb saturated with a syrup made of sugar and water 
boiled. The slide was pushed into place and the de- 
coy was ready for the bee family. It is easy to trap 
a honey-bee if one only knows how. We had tramped 
fully two miles, carrying an old-fashioned tin wash- 
boiler and dish-pan, so sure were we of capturing the 
bees. 

With the slide of the box put into position we were 
ready for a practical demonstration of our crude trap. 
The guide sought out a tall stump where he thought 
the bees might be hiving, and placed the box upon it, 
holding the slide in one hand while 


inside the bee-house vestibule, as we could not cap- 
ture the honey until the bees were killed or made 
to vacate. Some bees of an investigating turn of mind 
came into the front yard to inquire about the intruders. 
They did not hesitate to apply their business ends to 
the soft, delicate cheeks of the girls, and one male 
member of the party discovered a very active and 
strenuous worker investigating the lining of a leg 
of his trousers. The bees finally succumbed to the 
dense smoke, and we were enabled to fell the tree, 
which we did in short order. For the next half-hour 
we were busy transferring the honey from the hive- 
tree to our receptacles. There was pure, white honey 
enough to half fill the wash-boiler, and a large dish-pan 
and a pail full of the darker, which is always less deli- 
cate and palatable. 

We made our way back to camp with our burden of 
sweetness to partake of a well-earned luncheon of hot 
biscuit and honey. Every one declared the diversion 
to be the jolliest ever, and expressed a fervent desire 
to be present at the next bee hunt. 

FRANCES VAN ETTEN. 


Wants of Bulgarian Agriculturists. 


|T IS stated on the authority of the Belgian consul- 

general at Sofia, Bulgaria, that the Agricultural 
Bank of Sofia has decided on the purchase of 5,000 
iron plows, 200 grain-sorting machines, 200 machines 
for granulating maize, and 500 harrows. The directors 
of the Agricultural Bank will invite the best-known 
manufacturers to forward specimens and prices. A 
commission, composed of land-owners and officials, 
will examine the various apparatus sent, giving the 
preference not to the articles offered at the lowest 
price, but to those of best quality. 


A Pitiful Story of Suffering. 


O APPEAL to the benevolent public is more wor- 
thy of a generous response than the one is- 
sued by Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, of the Volun- 
teers of America, in behalf of her Christmas fund 
for helping the destitute wives and children of men in 
prison. Mrs. Booth is the founder of the Volunteer 
Prison League, which is doing noble and effective work 
in reforming convicts, and which sees to the needy 
families of men imprisoned for crime. She asks for 
donations of money, clothing, groceries, or toys, with 
which to make the world’s greatest holiday a day of 
brightness and good cheer to hundreds of innocent peo- 
ple living under a cloud of sadness and poverty. 
Under her careful system of distribution none who is 
not actually in want will share in these Christmas 
gifts. All contributions may be intrusted to her with 
absolute confidence that the best possible use will be 
made of them. In her appeal Mrs. Booth refers to 
scenes of dire need witnessed by her in the homes of 
convicts’ families in the tenement district of New 
York. 

She tells of a convict’s wife and two children 
whom she found in a wretched attic-room no larger 
than a prison cell. There was a tiny boy in rags and 
a baby in one thin garment sitting amid kindling- 
wood and rubbish. Badly off as these three were, 
they were in better condition than they had been, for 
they had been rescued from a damp cellar where they 
had been starving. Another indigent family could 
not be found for some time after last Christmas, as it 
had been dispossessed. Happily, a few months ago 
the father was released from prison and is now be- 
having like a man and supporting his family in com- 
fort. These are but samples of the many cases which 
come under Mrs. Booth’s notice and which every kind- 

hearted person would like to relieve. 





he partly concealed himself in the 
foliage at the base of the stump. 
He was thus enabled to watch 
through the small glass opening 
for Mrs. Bee to settle down upon 
the bait so that he could quietly 
and quickly draw the slide. We 
did not have long to wait. Mrs. 
Bee discovered the sweets and be- 
gan to load herself with the tooth- 
some treasure. Thoroughly sated, 
she arose and began circling in the 
air for her bearings, and when she 
had discovered them, started ina 
straight course for her hive-tree. 
She returned presently, bringing 
a friend, and after the friend had 
glutted herself she brought anoth- 
er, and so on, until a distinct line 
of bees was established. Then, 
while the bee family was feasting, 
the cover was placed on the im- 
provised trap, and it was carried 
along the line of flight by the guide. 
In a short time the bees led directly 




















to their home, which was in an old 
hollow beech-tree. 

We were now at the most ex- 
citing stage of the hunt and every- 
body was wildly enthusiastic. Some 
ran back to camp for larger vessels 
in which to carry home the honey. 
Some of the girls danced about 
like Indians at a war-dance, while 
the guide built a ‘‘smoky fire’’ 


SMALL COLUMN OF SMOKE RISING FROM THE CRATER 
AND MARKING THE BEGINNING OF THE 
VIOLENT ERUPTION. 


FAMOUS VOLCANO, MOUNT VESUVIUS, IN FIERCE ACTIVITY. 


CONE OF THE CRATER FELL IN, CAUSING A FEARFUL EXPLOSION, FOLLOWED BY THE EMISSION OF A HUGE 
BLACK CLOUD, WHICH SPREAD OUT BROADLY AND SCATTERED ASHES OVER THE 


COUNTRY FOR TWENTY MILES AROUND. 


IMMENSE VOLUME OF SMOKE AND ASHES WHICH 
SHOT UP AFTER THE FALLING IN OF THE 
CONE AND A TREMENDOUS EXPLOSION. 


All donations for this good purpose 
should be addressed to Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, Volunteers of America, 
38 Cooper Square, New York City, 
and each donor is requested to in- 
close his or her name and address. 


A Useful Lesson. 


A VERY USEFUL lesson of how 

to increase sales of American 
manufactured products in Germany 
is taught by the success attained 
by Mr. Adolf Barthman, of New- 
ark, N. J., in American boots and 
shoes. For many years United 
States consuls in Germany had 
been pointing out the great pos- 
sibilities for American foot-wear 
in Germany, but no American firm 
made other than sporadic efforts to 
gain this trade. In April, 1901, 
however, Mr. Barthman, assisted 
by his two sons, opened a store at 
Berlin for the exclusive sale of 
American shoes; a second store 
was opened in Frankfort, February 
27th, 1902, and a third at Ham- 
burg, October 15th, 1902. All these 
stores are doing a large business. 
and have already given much un- 
easiness toGerman manufacturers. 
It is probable that others will imi~ 
tate the Barthmans. 
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THE campaign orator, or spellbinder, is a recognized 

American institution. He may be the President 
of the United States or a candidate for the office, 
a distinguished statesman of many years in public 
life, a young lawyer who takes this method of secur- 
ing attention and clients, and always, of course, the 
candidate who can stand on his feet and talk for five 
minutes. His talents are as varied as those of the 
actors on the dramatic stage. There is the tragic, 
the solemn, the serious, the amusing, the anecdotal, 
the humorous, and the witty speaker. The orator 
will find that while one audience is delighted with his 
style, another audience may think hima bore or a tri- 
fler. I spoke many times with one gentleman, a very 
able lawyer and who reached high distinction in politics, 
who, while he was very successful with juries and be- 
fore a court, had the reputation of being able to empty 
halls quicker than any other living man... 

At the Republican National Convention in 1888 the 
New York delegation urged my candidacy for Presi- 
dent, and I was voted for for several days. When I 
withdrew, our strength went to General Harrison and 
secured his nomination. Under the circumstances it 
seemed necessary for me to make unusual efforts for 
his election. In many months on the platform in this 
and other States I met most of the speakers and was 
also active with the speakers’ bureaus of both the 
national and State committees. I heard every orator, 
in recounting his triurnphs to the bureau chief, em- 
phatically remark, ‘‘I held my audiences spellbound. ’’ 
The canvass was interesting because it followed the 
success of Mr. Cleveland in 1884. When it was over 
the committee gave a dinner for the speakers and ap- 
pointed me to preside. In selecting a name for the 
affair I hit upon ‘‘The Spellbinders’ Banquet,’’ and 
from that the word ‘“‘spellbinder’’ was coined, which 
has become a permanent part of our political vocabu- 
lar 

The campaign orator who is a good speaker is 
handicapped when billed with a statesman whose lofty 
position gives him the stage. It takes this statesman 
usually from an hour and a half to two hours and a 
half to develop his ideas, and when the orator comes 

on he finds a tired audience which will not laugh at 
his jokes and wants to shut up his eloquence. The 
worst experience the spellbinder can have is to be 
sent out to fill the appointment of some famous per- 
son. The local committee will treat him with insult 
and inhospitality. In my younger days I suffered 
keenly from this experience. The drawing card in 
1863, when I ran for Secretary of State, was*Governor 
Andrew, the war Governor of Massachusetts. Some- 
thing happened to Andrew and I was sent to fill his 
place. My first appointment was at Deposit, at a 
mass-meeting of four counties. I had been six weeks 
on the stump and looked like a tramp. An angry and 
badged committee pranced up and down the platform 
looking for Governor Andrew. Istood there with a 
bandless hat and a shawl over my shoulders, and finally 
said to a committeeman: ‘‘Governor Andrew could 
not come and they have sent me.’’ He looked me 
over, threw up his hands, and shouted: ‘‘ Fooled 
again by the State committee! Governor Andrew 
can’t come and they have sent us this!’’ I did not 
tell them that I was running at the head of the ticket, 
and when they were so informed by Daniel S. Dicken- 
son, who arrived later, it did not relieve their groans, 
nor did their enthusiasm and compliments after I had 
spoken relieve mine. 

George A. Sheridan was one of the best stumpers. 
He was to speak one night in Cleveland. He was 
singularly gifted in argument and illustration, and 
especially in anecdote. After he had been talking 
about ten minutes the blind orator, Professor West, 
came upon the platform. The chairman interrupted 
Sheridan and said: ‘‘The blind orator has come out 
of the sick-room, and wants to say just a few sentences 
and go back to bed.’”’ Sheridan said, ‘“‘ Certainly,’’ 
and sat down. The sick man talked three hours. 
When Sheridan resumed, he said : “‘ Fellow-citizens, I 
hope you brought your night-keys with you, for I feel 
very ill myself.’’ 

The most successful and powerful platform speaker 
1 ever heard was Wendell Phillips. His audiences 
were always hostile. His method was by vitriolic at- 
tacks upon public men who were popular idols, but 
pro-slavery, and also upon the Constitution because it 
iharbored slavery, to arouse the crowd to a point of fury 
where he had to be protected by the police—then, with 
an eloquence that was simply marvelous, after the 
audience was tired of yelling and hissing, he would 
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SENATOR DEPEW, 
The Original Spellbinder.—Mc/ntosh. 


subdue, capture, and turn them into shouting enthu- 
siasts. I have never known any one else capable of 
doing that. 

When I took the stump it was two weeks after I was 
graduated from Yale, and George William Curtis was 
the favorite orator. The slavery question was ad- 
mirably suited to his temperament and taste. His 
speech was highly polished, and he lectured, rather 
than spoke, on a very lofty and idealist plane. Tom 
Corwin possessed singular attractions on the stump 
because of his humor. He kept audiences in a con- 
tinuous roar of laughter and was a vote-getter of 
wonderful power. He was one of the ablest men we 
ever had in public life, but his humor killed him for 
great office. People would not take him seriously. 

Garfield, who never joked or told a story, but was 
a great stump speaker on the serious side, told me 
that while anecdote and humor were always essential 
to the success of a speech upon the platform, a 
speaker practicing it would never attain high political 
preferment. He insisted that Americans distrusted a 
humorist and dearly loved and respected solemn bores 
and platitudinous statesmen. He ascribed his success 
in life to the fact that he had so vigorously fought his 
own sense of humor that, as he said, he could not ap- 
preciate a joke and was incapable of narrating an 
anecdote. John Van Buren possessed a rare wit equal 
to that of Sidney Smith. Otherwise he was a dull 
speaker. He usually talked about three hours. The 
audience would sit patiently waiting the few lightning 
flashes of wit which were sure to come toward the 
close of his speech. 

The dangerous enemy of the spellbinder was the 
elocutionist with wonderful memory and no talent, 
who would listen to a speech from a well-known man 
and then go on repeating it verbatim, and infinitely 
better than the orator and author could himself. 
When the orator arrived subsequently at a place where 
the elocutionist had spoken, he would be astonished to 
find that the local committee charged him with being 
a plagiarist. I knew such a man, who nearly ruined 
the reputation of two or three of the best speakers of 
our State. One of his victims was the late General 
Bruce, a veteran stumper of great talent. This man 
acquired such a reputation that Bruce and I went one 
night to hear him. To our amazement he got off the 
speech which General Bruce was making during that 
campaign, word for word, and elicited with the same 
material the applause that only a trained elocutionist 
could. I also heard him at one time deliver one of my 
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speeches. Happily it was an audience which I had 
addressed a week before. 

General Bruce and I were billed one night at a 
Connecticut town, and were informed by the local com- 
mittee that the party had been seriously injured be- 
cause a Congregational minister, whose judgment con- 
trolled the opinions of the people, thought Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation a violation of the Consti- 
tution, and, preaching from the lesson that laws are 
ordained by God, he condemned the great emancipator 
and his acts. The minister sat in the front seat, and 
General Bruce, who was a very distinguished appear- 
ing man and talked somewhat like a presiding bishop, 
said: ‘‘I understand that the very learned and able 
pastor of your church thinks that President Lincoln 
has violated the Constitution and laws ordained by God 
by his Emancipation Proclamation.’’ He then called 
his attention to Moses, to whom God intrusted the 
tablets of the law, which were to be the constitution 
of the children of Israel. When he came down from 
the mount he found the children of Israel in revolt, 
worshiping the golden calf. ‘‘ What did Moses do ?’’ 
shouted Bruce, in fine frenzy. ‘‘ He smashed the con- 
stitution, which he had received from the Almighty 
himself, in thousands of pieces, and drew his sword 
and slew three thousand rebels, and ceased not until 
the sun went down. President Lincoln, finding a re- 
bellion for the destruction of this country, which God 
created for His own great purposes, may, in order to put 
down the rebellion, violate the Constitution, for it is 
only of human origin, but the constitution which Moses 
smashed came from the Almighty.’’ The minister 
came immediately upon the stage and said: ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Bruce, I never looked at the passage in that light 
before, nor found that view in my commentary on the 
Bible ; but you are correct. I will support President 
Lincoln.’’ ‘ 

The State committee sent me to Albany at one time 
to make what is known as a keynote speech—that is, a 
speech which will be printed in all the party papers, 
and furnish the material for local speakers and the 
local press. The Albany committee said that one of 
their citizens had recently joined our party, and they 
wished to confirm him by having him preside and make 
a brief address. When the chairman concluded, near 
midnight, there was no one left in the hall but my- 
self, the vice-presidents, the secretary, and the band. 
My turn had not yet come. 

President McKinley was one of the most success- 
ful of our platform political orators. His speech was 
prepared with great care, was about two hours long, 
and committed to memory. It was so divided and 
subdivided that he could speak anywhere from five 
minutes to the full two hours. Except by a little 
local color he rarely changed his speech during the 
canvass. Colonel Ingersoll was the great card of the 
Blaine canvass of 1884. No man ever produced such 
wonderful effects upon audiences. He made exactly 
the same speech for three months. I remember one 
time he delivered it three times in New York on three 
separate days, and it was printed in full in the New 
York papers each succeeding day. Ingersoll possessed 
both eloquence and humor, and kept his audiences in 
the liveliest condition of excitement and expectation. 

James G. Blaine was a most versatile political ora- 
tor. He would speak many times a day from the 
train, which stopped at every important place, and 
have something new to say each time. He carefully 
thought up his speech between stations after a brief 
talk with the committee of the town he was coming 
to, and then corrected immediately afterward the notes 
which were taken by his own stenographer. He said 
to me, in the campaign of 1884: ‘‘I want you to in- 
troduce me all through New York, because you are 
always surefooted.’’ I appreciated the compliment as 
well as the difficulties of the situation. I introduced 
him at Yonkers, Tarrytown, Sing Sing, and he said: 


““What is the next place?’’ I said: ‘‘ Peekskill.’’ 
** What is there to Peekskill ?’’ he asked. I told him 
I was born there! ‘‘ Why,’’ said Blaine, ‘‘I have al- 


ways thought you were born at Poughkeepsie.’’ I 
had some difficulty in convincing him of his mistake. 
When we arrived at Peekskill there was an immense 
crowd which had come in from twenty-five to thirty 
miles around. As I stepped forward to introduce him, 
with great dramatic effect he pushed me back, and 
said: “‘ No, no, fellow-citizens ; let me do the intro- 
ducing here. AsI have passed up and down your noble 
Hudson upon its unequaled floating palaces for the 
past twenty-five years, I have felt the inspiration of 
its scenery, made famous by the genius of Irving, but 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY STRUGGLING BACK TO LIAO-YANG MEN FORCED TO AID HORSES TO HAUL A RUSSIAN AMMUNITION-CART AND GUN UP A LONG AND 
THROUGH A ROUGH PASS. TEDIOUS SLOPE. 

















RETREATING RUSSIANS FORDING THE TANG RIVER WHERE THE ANPING ROAD REACHES THE LAST DIFFICULT DEFILE IN THE HILLS THROUGH WHICH THE 
LIAO-YANG PLAIN, RUSSIANS FELL BACK ON LIAO-YANG. 























BAGGAGE-TRAIN OF THE BEATEN RUSSIANS MAKING A SLOW FLIGHT. ONE OF THE HARD ROUTES OF RUSSIAN RETREAT AFTER LIAO-YANG WAS ABANDONED. 


EXHAUSTING RETREAT OF THE BEATEN RUSSIAN ARMY. 


DRAGGING GUNS THROUGH ALMOST IMPASSABLE MOUNTAINS IN MANCHURIA, AND FORDING A RUSHING RIVER WHILE 
PURSUED BY THE JAPANESE. 
Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Frederick McCormick, our special artist with the Russian forces. See page 566. 
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the deepest and tenderest emotions pos- 
sessed me when the steamer was opposite 
Peekskill, ‘ for,’ I said, ‘ there, there was 
born my oldest and best friend, Chauncey 
Depew.’’’ He was capable of an equally 
sudden grasp of situations where the oc- 
casion was much more serious. 

Governor Horatio Seymour was the 
best dressed and most finished gentle- 
man I ever saw on the platform. He 
was a remarkably handsome man and 
looked like a high-bred aristocrat. Ina 
very stately and measured way he deliv- 
ered a carefully prepared and highly 
polished essay, more philosophical than 
practical. And yet his influence over a 
rough crowd was phenomenal. He talked 
far above their heads, but they wor- 
shiped him as a god. I saw him once 
come in after much bellowing oratory 








which applauds him most is often the one 
upon whom he has produced the least im- 
pression, while one whose apparent dull- 
ness fills him with despair holds many 
converts to his arguments. The speaker 
is and always will be an important factor. 
Newspapers and pamphlets do great and 
necessary work, but the spoken word and 
contact between orator and audience are 
also essential. I believe that in a dull 
campaign, when there is general apathy, 
a thorough speaking canvass, with as 
many orators as possible of national rep- 
utation, both at regular meetings and 
speaking from the platforms of cars at 
as many places a day as possible, will 
bring out thirty per cent. of stay-at- 
homes, who become enthused and, later, 
vote. There is no doubt that when a 
great man talks, with the prestige of his 
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from speakers who had been shouting, 
gesticulating, and exhausting the vocab- 
ulary of epithet and abuse on their oppo- 
nents and of superlatives and adjectives 
in praise of their own party. From top 
to toe he was the perfection of taste and 
elegance. Most of the audience were short-haired, 
shirt-sleeved, and turbulent. In a moment they were 
spellbound, gazing with passionate adoration and lis- 
tening breathlessly with open mouths, as if a revered 
oracle were uttering the riddles of life and death. 

Roscoe Conkling was a great campaigner. He pre- 
pared his speeches with care and committed them to 
memory. His opening speech in the Garfield canvass 
at the Academy of Music was four hours long, and a 
journalist who had the printed slips and followed him 
told me the Senator never omitted nor interpolated a 
word or figure. His superb personal appearance and 
musical voice made his speeches very impressive. I 
know of no effects produced upon the country like the 
speeches made by William H. Seward in the Lincoln 
canvass. He made a tour through the country de- 
livering three speeches a week, of about three. col- 
umns in length. Each of them was as finished as an 
essay and each absolutely new and original. The only 
effort anything like this was Horace Greeley’s famous 
series of speeches when he was a candidate for Presi- 
dent, which aroused the admiration of the country 
though it did not win its votes. 

The veteran campaign manager can fairly gauge 


MUKDEN, MANCHURIA, November 1st, 1904. 


ORTH OF Liao-yang and south of Mukden, the 
country through which the Russians retreated 
after the great battle of Liao-yang is rugged and 
mountainous. Before the battle operations were part- 
ly in a country of the same nature, but were often re- 
lieved by being in the long, low-lying alluvial plains 
of the Liao River. The famous ‘‘kowliang ”’ fields, 
where the vegetation, growing sometimes to the height 
of seven or eight feet, so effectively concealed both 
Japanese and Russian operations, do not extend many 
miles to the north of Liao-yang. The farther north 
one goes, the fewer and less fertile the fields. Having 
crossed the Taitse River north of the city, and when 
well on the road to the Yentai mines, onefinds himself 
in the foothills of the Manchurian mountain ranges, 
whose general trend is north and south. Long, narrow 
valleys opening one into another penetrate the moun- 
tains longitudinally north and south. Into such a coun- 
try the Russians plunged headlong in their desperate 
effort to save the remnants of the great army that 
had abandoned Liao-yang. 

In general, there were three parallel avenues of 
retreat which were used simultaneously by the Rus- 
sians with such remarkable success. In the central of 
these valleys runs the single-track Manchurian Rail- 
road, supported on a slight earthen 


STRANGEST VESSEL 


WRECKED IN A GALE, AND NISSEN LOST HIS LIFE.— Wright. 


the influence of events or the appearance of a distin- 
guished advocate. But he is alarmed and puzzled 
when a sudden sentiment captures the popular imagi- 
nation. I received a telegram from Mr. McKinley, 
when he was a candidate for President, to cancel all 
my engagements and come to Canton at once. On 
arrival he said that Mr. Bryan’s making seventeen 
speeches and talking five hours in one day had aroused 
so much admiration and enthusiasm that it was neces- 
sary to counteract it. “*You,’’ said Mr. McKinley, 
‘*are twenty-five years older than Bryan, and I want 
you to do the same thing. I have arranged a train 
which will leave at seven to-morrow morning and go 
over the same route and stop an equal time at each of 
the places where Bryan spoke, and you are to make 
seventeen speeches covering five hours.’’ I did this, 
and on arriving at the end of the trip attended a large 
meeting and spoke two hours more. Mr. McKinley 
wired that I had broken the spell and could return 
home. 

There is a fascination about the spellbinder’s career. 
He becomes intensely interested in his audiences and 
expectations of what may be before him, and triumphs 
and disappointments give variety to his life. The crowd 


with straggling lines of troops along the embankment, 
with the dust-laden roads congested with cavalry, field 
guns, ammunition wagons, baggage carts, and a few 
infantry, many of the latter were forced to the third 
avenue of retreat, the narrow trails and defiles through 
the wild passes of the Manchurian mountain wilder- 
ness. Thus, in these various ways, with bull-dog tenac- 
ity they toiled northward—an army of 200,000 in a 
flight which, for rapidity combined with safety, is al- 
most unparalleled in history. 

To add to the discomfiture of the troops, the rains 
descended and the floods came. The ankle-deep dusty 
roads became knee-deep with Manchurian mud. Still 
they toiled ahead desperately, artillerymen aiding tired 
horses to drag themselves and their precious burdens 
through the mud. Infantrymen, who had had no rest 
for a fortnight, slopped one weary foot ahead of the 
other, nursing as they went the wounds of battle. 
Rivers which had been easily fordable now broadened 
and deepened and became suddenly dangerous obstacles 
on every hand. Over them pontoon bridges strained 
and wavered and often broke. Mountain streams, be- 
fore negligible, and gullies, hitherto deep but compar- 
atively easy of passage, became almost in a moment 
swollen torrents, extremely harassing when everything 
depended on quickness of movement. Fortunately, 


EVER BUILT—THE «« FOOL-KILLER.’’ 


INFLATING WITH AN AIR-PUMP THE HUGE CANVAS BALL IN WHICH PETER NISSEN STARTED TO 
ROLL BEFORE THE WIND FROM CHICAGO ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN—-THE CRAFT WAS a a 


position and his knowledge of affairs 
enforcing his arguments, conversions are 
frequent. 


Ruffians on the Police Force. 


OLICE BRUTALITY in handling crowds has been 
recently discussed in several large cities. This 
is a subject which will bear discussion. Police ruffian- 
ism is widespread in the United States. In Europe 
such a thing is unheard of. There the policemen are 
servants and not tyrants. On election night the 
writer, while passing through Herald Square on a 
street-car, saw a policeman rudely thrust a quiet man 
back into a crowd. A mild remonstrance was not 
noticed until after the policeman had gone away about 
twenty feet, when, seemingly having a sudden feeling 
of resentment because the man dared protest, the 
officer returned savagely to his victim and assaulted 
him viciously. If any one had dared to interfere he 
would have been beaten also, and doubtless the police- 
man’s associates would have gone to his assistance 
and sworn him off in court the next day. Boston is 
likely to punish some of its policemen for wantonly 
clubbing students of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on election night. New York has not 
arrived at this point. The remedy is for the men 
higher up to teach policemen their proper place in the 
functions of government, and to get rid of the thugs 
on the force. 


-¢ The Arduous Retreat from Liao-yang ? 


From our special correspondent with the Russian army 


what offered obstacles to the retreat offered obstacles 
to the pursuit as well. 

North, ‘‘To Mukden!’’ was the password. Once 
across the Shakhe River, new positions could be taken 
and fortified. But for the present all was disorgan- 
ized. There was no systematic defense ; a feeling of 
insecurity pervaded the gloom of defeat. With a gen- 
eral less skilled than Kuropatkin, and troops less hard- 
ened to fatigue and exposure and discouragement than 
the Russians, a disastrous panic would have been in- 
evitable. At the Yentai mines skirmishes which 
might be called battles took place, but in the main the 
Russian rear guard seemed to be able to hold the Jap- 
anese advance in check until the entire army had 
placed the Shakhe River between itself and its pur- 
suers. A Bs he 


How We Are All Growing. 


|T IS A fact, and a significant one, developed from 
the figures of the twelfth census, that for the first 
time in our national history the South is growing in 
population as rapidly as the North; in fact, it is 
growing a little faster. It is also a fact that the per- 
centage of the population of the Northern States living 
in large cities is nearly three times as great as the 
corresponding percentage in the South; 





embankment, the backbone of the Rus- 
sian retreat. Northward over this the 
Russians hauled immense trains of flat 
cars loaded with the wounded and dy- 
ing, with field guns, ammunition, and 
impedimenta which it was absolutely 
essential not toabandon. But the main 
thing to be saved was the troops, and 
for them the railroad offered but few 
facilities. They must take the second 
avenue of retreat, the roads paralleling 
the railway. Soon these were congest- 
ed with long, plodding files of soldiers, 
each laden with the regulation sixty 
pounds and as much more as he could 
stand. These roads were, in dry 
weather, five or six inches deep in 
dust, through which the perspiring and 
grimy troops began doggedly to plod 
ahead, protected by the rear guard 
bravely skirmishing, as it fell back, 
with the small, active, flying detach- 
ments of the Japanese. 

It is in such a situation as confront- 
ed the Russian army after Liao-yang 








that the large Northern cities, taken 
collectively, are growing nearly twice 
as fast as the rest of the country. On 
the other hand, this difference is bal- 
anced by an extremely rapid growth of 
small towns and cities in the South, and 
especially by the high rate of increase 
of Southern rural population, which is 
surpassing that of the North. The 
Northern rural increase is the largest 
in the West, which argues well for that 
part of thecountry. Here at the East, 
while cities are growing rapidly, an- 
other element is moving out into the 
country for the sweeter air, the more 
perfect quiet, and the blessed compan- 
ionship of nature. Indeed, as things 
are moving now, it looks as if by the 
end of the century New York might 
lose much of its residential character 
and become a great metropolis of trade 
and the almighty dollar. As such it 
will hold the first rank in the world, 
while for those who love them the bird: 
in the country suburbs will sing as 








that the qualities of the Cossack and 
the Moujik stand forth most brilliantly. 
Nothing but dogged persistence such as 
theirs could have saved them. With 
the railroad running to its full capacity, 


SECRETARY TAFT (X) HONORED IN THE SOUTH. 


GENIAL STATESMAN, EN ROUTE TO PANAMA, CHIEF AMONG THE GUESTS AT THE OLD GODCHAUX 
HOMESTEAD, NEAR NEW ORLEANS, WHERE, AT A DINNER, HE WAS TOASTED AS 
THE NEXT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES.— Teunisson. 


sweetly as ever. It isa blessed though‘ 
that at least they suffer none of that 
deterioration with which civilization, 
with all its blessings, sometimes afflicts 
mankind. 
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JAPANESE MILITAR. SPY DISGUISED 
AS A KOREAN. 


BODY OF JAPANESE TROOPS AT REST BEFORE THE BLOODY GENERAL ATTACK ON THE RUSSIANS AT 


ANSHANTAN, MANCHOURIA. 
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GUNS OF A JAPANESE BATTERY AT THE FRONT IN POSITION TO SHELL THE RUSSIANS. 


RED-CROSS HOSPITAL ESTABLISHED AT ANSHANTAN BY THE JAPANESE. 














RAVAGES OF WAR—THE STATION BUILDING AT ANSHANTAN SHATTERED BY JAPANESE GUNS. 




















MIKADO’S SOLDIERS, WEARIED BY MARCHES AND BATTLES, RELAXING IN CAMP AFTER THE FALL 


OF LIAO-YANG. 


JAPANESE ARMY SPY IN THE DISGUISE 
OF A CHINAMAN, 


ARENA OF THE RELENTLESS STRIFE IN THE FAR EAST. 
RUINOUS SWEEP OF THE WAR, AND TYPICAL SCENES IN CAMP AND ON BATTLE-FIELD IN MANCHURIA, 


Photographed by our special artists in the field, 
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A TOO INTIMATE glimpse into a Japanese interior 

usually proves disastrous to the Occidental who 
is destined to live all his life in the upholstered, suffo- 
cating luxury of the Western world. How soon one 
learns to love the clean, sweet simplicity of it. How 
quickly one learns to appreciate its esthetic charm, 
and to compare its delightful emptiness to one’s own 
overcrowded existence, with a sigh of longing to re- 
main in it, to forget all else in the enjoyment of its 
splendid freedom. 

Everybody knows what a Japanese house is like. 
It has been described and reproduced often enough in 
all the big world in which it is a novelty; in all the 
big world outside those little islands in the Pacific, 
where it is so much a part of everything as to seem 
inseparable from all the other quaint things which go 
to make Japan the most charming of countries. I 
have seen Japanese houses in summer pleasure-places 
in America and in Europe, but they lacked all the 
charm of environment, and were therefore mere mis- 
representations of what the Japanese home really is. 
There are houses and houses in Japan, of course, just 
as there are in other countries. There are miserable 
hovels, to be sure, standing within palace shadows, as 
in every other land; but the average home is much 
the same from the southernmost part of Kyushu to the 
northern limits of Hondo, and it is remarkable for an 
individual charm, which can hardly be attributed to 
any particular peculiarity, but which pervades its 
whole atmosphere as if it had its source in the family 
heart. 

All Japanese houses are built of wood, and ap- 
parently of the lightest kind of wood. They all look 
from the outside like mere temporary, make-believe 
houses—a summer day’s play-place: But they have 
their solidities, as one soon learns through intimate 
acquaintance. They are almost always open on two 
sides at least, oftentimes on three, and sometimes on 
all four. That is, they are built in such a way that 


the side wa!!s may be taken down entirely, leaving 
only the interior paper sliding-walls, or shoji, which 
can also be slipped from their grooves and stacked 


away in their own receptacle, built for them at the cor- 
ner of each room, thus leaving only the roof and up- 
right supports, with perhaps the little exquisitely 
wrought ornamentations of oddly shaped apertures and 
wee side windows of finest white pine and oiled paper 
by which the structure is beautified. The roof is of 
gray tiles usually, in the better dwellings, and in less 
pretentious ones of heavy rice straw thatch out of which 
grasses and wild flowers grow, to the intense delight 
of the humble owners. No Japanese house is ever fur- 
nished. 

To people in the interior of the country that which we 
eall furniture would be the most remarkable collection 
of curiosities. They would not have the remotest idea 
what use to make of it. True, the pioneers of prog- 
ress, the makers of Meiji, the apostles of enlighten- 
ment, have adopted foreign furniture along with for- 
eign dress and foreign customs, and one usually finds a 
room at least, in the house of the prosperous European- 
ized resident in the treaty port, furnished after the most 
approved modern fashion, but it is only for ‘‘ show ”’ 
and for the use of the foreign guest, and is yet too 
new a thing to the most advanced among them to be 
treated with anything like familiarity. The Emperor 
lives in European luxury at the palace in Tokio, but 
he has other palaces to which he may retire, and in 
which he may live in all the rigid simplicity which has 
characterized Japanese court life through centuries. 
No Japanese, however enlightened he may be, has 
yet grown entirely away from the original method 
of living which makes his nation unique beneath 
the sun. 

It is all rather difficult to a foreigner at first. One 
must be trained from babyhood to sit upon one’s feet 
on the floor without discomfort ; to eat off the floor 
without a single breach of ‘‘table manners ’’; to sleep 
on the floor without getting rheumatism or other aches 
and pains as bad, and all these things one must do in 
a Japanese home. And learning to ‘‘do without’’ 
things is a matter of some difficulty, too. One envies 
the native who has never learned to “‘ do with’’ things. 
A knife and a fork, for instance, seem upon first 
thought to be a positive necessity. But how quickly 
one learns to use the dainty little ‘‘ chop-sticks,’’ and 
how out of place knives and forks soon begin to look 
among the exquisite small bits of fine china on the 
little lacquer trays which No San carries in with such 
charming grace ! 

Most foreigners who live in Japanese houses have 
them half Europeanized with chairs and tables and 
beds and other conveniences of Western civilization, 
but in this way they miss all knowledge of Japanese 
life and half the delight of a visit to the sweet little 
island empire. Also few foreigners can eat Japa- 
nese food. At least, they think they can’t, because it 
looks peculiar, and they are afraid to try it. But I 
have yet to meet the person who, having tried it, does 
not like it better than most Japanicized European 
cookery. A Japanese dinner may consist of many 
things. There are dishes which must remain forever 
nameless and utterly foreign to the foreigner, but the 
ordinary dinner is entirely palatable and consists of 
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two courses only. First, fish soup served in little 
lacquer bowls, from which one drinks as from a 
tea-cup, since there are no spoons ; and fish, either raw 
or cooked in a way peculiarly Japanese. I know 
foreigners who eat the raw fish and pronounce it de- 
licious, but that’s a wee bit beyond me. I like things 
cooked, and the Japanese way of cooking tai in egg 
sauce is particularly fine, even if it does exude a slight 
odor of oil. 

Then comes the rice. No San, ‘“‘Miss Elder 
Sister,’’ brings it in in a little wooden pail in which is 
a small wooden ladle, a meshi toru, used only for this 
purpose. At the same time she brings the other 
course of edibles on another tray, which she sets upon 
the tatami in front of one, with a low kowtow, her 
little hands flat upon the floor and her pretty forehead 
touching the tips of her pink fingers. There may 
be chicken cut in fine bits and cooked with onions and 
sugar, some pickled mushrooms and bamboo shoots, 
and, best of all, some pickled daikon, a huge radish 
which belongs exclusively to Japan. There is never 
any dessert, and one finishes the meal with a dish of 
rice over which is poured the unsweetened green tea 
that forms, of course, an important part of the entire 
meal. If oneis dining with Japanese friends, a merry 
conversation in mixed English and Japanese enlivens 
the occasion, and it is nice to remember with what 
graceful good humor the foreign visitor is helped over 
breaches of peculiar and unfamiliar etiquette. 

The dinner may be served in any room in the house, 
since they are all alike, but it is usually served in the 
family living-room, which contains the tokonoma. This 
is the only corner in a Japanese house that contains 
anything like furniture or bric-a-brac. It is really the 
‘* Mikado’s bed,’’ built originally in all houses during 
the troublous times when the Emperor was abroad 
upon military expeditions, to be ready in case he might 
happen to ride by and demand entertainment. I don’t 
suppose he ever did, but the corner was always ready 
for him, and, being reserved for his sacred person, it 
became in time sacred in another sense. It is like a 
tiny platform about six inches high, canopied with the 
most beautifully wrought woodwork, sometimes of un- 
varnished cedar, or perhaps of fine brass-mounted 
lacquer. j 

There is never more than one ornament at a time 
in the tokonoma. It may be a magnificent vase of 
cloisonné, or Satsuma, or Kiyomizu, a splendid piece 
of bronze or brass, or an exquisite lacquer ornament 
inlaid with pearl. Or it may be only a simple vase 
containing a single spray of a blossoming plant, or 
even a twig from a tree set at an angle to delight the 
dullest sense of beauty. A fine specimen of dwarf 
pine may take the place of flowers at a season when 
blossoms are scarce, or any kind of plant that has been 
made to grow in peculiar Japanese lines. Then, too, 
there is always a kakemono hanging against the wall, 
a kakemono on which may be a picture, but which more 
often bears only a small poem written in the marvel- 
ous ideographs, which are in themselves pictures to the 
eye that appreciates the fantastic. The ornaments 
and kakemonos in the tokonoma are changed every day 
or so, in order that the eye may never tire of one thing. 
Every family keeps its treasures all put away together 
in what is called a ‘‘ godown,’’ a fire-proof room, which 
is as much a part of every dwelling as the kitchen 
itself. 

In the Japanese kitchen there are also intéresting 
things. What a kitchen can be without a stove, with- 
out a chimney, even, without pots and pans and kettles 
and big knives and chopping-boards and wooden bowls 
and flour-bins and rolling-pins and rattling coal-scut- 
tles and things, that a Japanese kitchen is. All of 
these ‘‘ conveniences ’’ would be simple pandemonium 
to a poor little Japanese cook. He knows not the use 
of astove. He has only a little hibachi, or earthen- 
ware fire-box, in which he puts live charcoals, and all 
his cooking utensils he could put into one of his big 
kimono sleeves. And yet what wonders he can per- 
form! He can prepare a meal for twenty people with 
less ‘‘ fuss ’’ than the ordinary cook from County Cork 
would make over a small luncheon for two; and he 
knows how to do everything at a minimum expense. 
Moreover, he is not always ‘‘ giving notice,’’ and he is 





Captain Teddy 





HE uncrowned kings who drive the plow 
And guide the hissing plane, 

From Maine to California, 

Have made their choice again. 
They find the mighty ship of state 

Has sailed so true and steady, 
They give command another trip 

To fearless Captain Teddy. 


E course is always swift and straight 
When he is at the wheel 
No pirate from a foreign coast 
Dares ever on us steal. 
The dinner-pail is always full, 
The sword is always ready, 
The voyage safe and prosperous— 


Hurrah for Captain Teddy ! MINNA iRVING. 
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not lord of the premises. He is a servant in the finest 
sense of the word, as are the servants above ‘and below 
him. 

There is no ‘‘ servant question ’’ in this little em- 
pire of Japan, because the distinctions of caste are too 
well defined and too rigidly observed to make such a 
thing possible. Almost every servant has his servant, 
and when the “‘ butler’’ gets scolded he can go and 
scold the “‘boy’’; when the cook does something he 
shouldn’t, he has a small helper to blame for it. When 
the gardener gets cuffed he can cuff the little chap 
who keeps the weeds ‘out and picks up fallen leaves 
and feeds the carp in the pond. And that brings me 
to the garden. Where is there a Japanese house with- 
out its bit of a garden! It may be only two feet of 
earth, but it is sure to have all the features in minia- 
ture of the pretentious, beautiful place which boasts 
itsacres. If there is anybody who doesn’t know what 
a Japanese garden is like he should find a book—an 
illustrated book—on the subject and read it. He will 
find his taste in gardens vastly improved, even by 
this. The most beautiful garden I have seen, of 
ordinary dimensions, is in Kioto, the dream city of 
Japan—the most fascinating place in all the world to 
me. 

Hamaguchi San took me one day to see this garden 
and taught me much I am glad to know about the life 
beautiful. Hamaguchi San is the gentleman who 
made the little Japanese garden in Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco, and who took the first dwarfed pines 
to America that Americans ever saw. He lives a 
poem life of gentile thought and tranquil contempla- 
tion of the world divine, and he has helped more for- 
eigners to a correct understanding of his strange, 
sweet little country than any other man in the empire. 

We went through a narrow lane, down one side of 
which a swift little stream about three feet wide 
splashed and foamed over a bed of white, round rocks. 
We came to a gateway in the high garden wall, and 
Hamaguchi San, tapping gently upon its nail-studded 
panels, was admitted with a courtesy born of evident 
esteem. Through a narrow court we made our way, 
over a wee bit of a bridge under a concealing row of 
closely-set trees banked in with low, tangled shrub- 
bery, and we came at last upon a scene that robbed 
our tongues of speech for the moment and made us 
simply happy. There was a small, oddly-shaped lake. 
in which a hundred glistening carp swam lazily, and 
into which a sparkling waterfall tumbled in white, 
cool, foaming loveliness out of a green, mossy, fern- 
clad bank. The swift stream from the outside had 
been turned into the garden and a little brook sang 
through a winding course, past azalea banks and under 
dipping willows, and out again beneath a small stone 
bridge, from the crevices of which grass grew in 
artistic neglect. A long, narrow, gracefully-curved 
bridge spanned the lake and led to a walk that wound 
hillward over soft mosses and bare, brown tree-roots 
that served for steps. And everywhere there breathed 
a sense of melancholy peace. 

‘*A Japanese garden is not a place in which to be 
light-hearted,’’ said Hamaguchi San. 

“‘No?’’ I replied. I didn’t understand, and yet I 
felt a vague sadness that expressed itself in softened 
tones and half-hesitant thoughts upon things serious. 

‘“No,”’ said he. ‘‘ Even in this we are in the usual 
direct contrast with your Western life. Your gardens 
are all made for pleasure-grounds—indeed, you call 
them ‘ pleasure-grounds’ sometimes. Everything is 
joyful. There are wide, open, flat spaces where the 
sun shines brightly. There are straight trees grown 
in perfect rounded shapes, and trimmed up evenly to 
let the sunlight in. There are brilliant flower-beds of 
conventional shapes and multi-colors ; there are beau- 
tiful white marble statues and art statuettes ; there 
are merry song-birds—everything to uplift the heart, 
to make the sad forget his sadness, the thoughtful 
forget his serious thinking. The least sensitive must 
feel the very antithesis of this atmosphere which per- 
vades a Japanese garden. It is made for contempla- 
tion, not for merriment. 

**One looks into the depths of the lotos pond or 
iris pool and finds one’s thought mirrored so placidly 
there that one sees it with a clearer sight. Thought 
forces itself upon thought under the soothing sound of 
the waterfall or the swift little stream. Everything 
is dense and wild, like nature. The tangled greenery 
catches one’s eye, but does not disturb one’s thought, 
which naturally turns inward under all this quieting 
influence, and from the inwardness of self-contempla- 
tion goes on to the deeper inwardness of the great 
question out of which has grown all great Oriental 
philosophy, the world’s philosophy, in fact. Guatama 
sat under a green bo-tree and thought out his great re- 
ligion of soul evolution.”’ 

He talked on while I listened, listened to him and 
to the saddening, sweet song of the waterfall and the 
murmur of the brook under the dipping green willows. 

The sun was shining in slant shafts between the 
long, eastward falling shadows of the trees, and silver 
ing the far-away mountain tops, when we came out anc 
went back to drink tea by my own little iris pool, un 
der the gaunt pine-tree that stood over my own be 
loved little bungalow. 


‘ 
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TEACHER GIVING A MORNING LESSON TO THE LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE. PLEASANT CORNER OF A TYPICAL GARDEN IN JAPAN. 
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PARLOR OF HOUSE, SHOWING “ TOKONOMA,” POEM “ KAKEMONO,” AND FLOWER ORNAMENT. JAPANESE WOMAN, IN QUIET SECLUSION, WRITING A LETTER. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE IN JAPAN. 
A BEAUTIFUL JAPANESE HOUSE, GLIMPSES OF ITS INTERIOR, AND A NOOK IN ITS GARDEN. 
See opposite page 
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CHIEF MAGISTRATE LEAVING THE AUSTRIAN BUILDING FOR THE BELGIAN BUILDI):; PROMINE? 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE.—Stark. FRANC! 
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CEREMONIOUS DEPARTURE OF THE PRESIDENTIAL PARTY FROM THE ITALIAN PAVILION. 
Beals 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITOR AND HIS ESCORT DEPARTING AT A RAPID PACE FROM THE 
SWEDISH BUILDING.—Stark. 
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PLEASANT COLLOQUY BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND EX-SENATOR CARTER, OF MONTANA, ON THE § 
AT PRESIDENTS RIGHT.—Staz 
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RIDING TO THE BRITISH PAVILION IN STATE. QUAINT HOLLAND BUILDING DEEPLY INTERESTED THE BUST IN BUTTER SEEN ATTHE AGRICULTU 
Stark. PRESIDENT.— Beals. ING BY THE P8&!DENT.— Beals, 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S « WHIRLWIND” VIS 


CHIEF MAGISTRATE OF THE NATION, WITH HIS WIFE AND DAUGHTER, IN THE CLOSING YS OF 
Photographs by George Sark and Je 
































PROMINENT FIGURES ON THE REVIEWING-STAND. 1. MRS. ROOSEVELT. 2. PRESIDENT 
FRANCIS. 3. MAYOR WELLS. 4. MISS ROOSEVELT. 5. SECRETARY LOEB.—Stark. 
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PRESIDENT ON THE STEPS OF THE FRENCH PAVILION, BIDDING GOOD-BYE TO THE FRENCH COMMISSION. 
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Stark. 

















CABIN IN WHICH PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ONCE LIVED IN NORTH DAKOTA, VISITED BY HIM IN 
THE PALACE OF AGRICULTURE.— Beals. 











, OF MONTANA, ON THE STAND WHERE THE PRESIDENT REVIEWED THE TROOPS—MRS. ROOSEVELT 
RESIDENTS RIGHT.—Stark. 
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_ SEEN ee AGRICULTURE BUILD- MISS ALICE ROOSEVELT ESCORTED IN A CARRIAGE BY PRESIDENTIAL PARTY GOING AWAY FROM THE CHINESE PAVILION, 
THE P8E!DENT.— Reals, MAYOR WELLS, OF ST. LOUIS.— Beals. Stark. 


ND” VISIT TO THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


3 DAYS OF THE GREAT WORLD’S FAIR, MAKES A RAPID TOUR OF THE BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
ge Stark and Jessie Tarbox Beals. 
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AGNES MERTON had taught school for seven years. 

She had risen to the rank of principal, and was 
one of the best teachers in the city. This year her 
duties were lighter and her salary higher than during 
any previous year. She loved her work and brought 
to it an enthusiasm born of a thorough appreciation of 
her high calling. 

Her mother had died when she was a schoolgirl, 
and she had kept house for her father from that day 
on. A very capable housekeeper she had proved to 
be. After five years of companionship with a most 
devoted father, he, too, received the call and went the 
way of all the earth. Housekeeping was out of the 
question now, and she was boarding with friends. She 
was unspeakably lonely. She missed intimate com- 
panionship and the domestic duties of which she was 
naturally fond. 

Once, when she was a very little girl, some one asked 
her what she would be when she grew up. Unhesi- 
tatingly she replied, ‘* Somebody’s wife,’’ and she ran 
away and cried because a general laugh greeted her 
announcement. Somewhere George Eliot says, ‘‘ In 
the days since Adam, it has been good for some men, 
and some women, too, to be alone.’’ But Agnes Mer- 
ton was not of these. Article I. of her creed read: 
** Do not unload your troubles on your friends.’’ And 
she kept the faith. A large measure of joy came to 

_ her in her chosen work. 

One afternoon she returned from school and found 
among her letters one postmarked ‘‘Texas.’’ She 
recalled that her father had spoken of three bean 
and sixty acres there that some day might be valuable. 
This letter was an offer to buy the land from the owner 
of an adjoining tract. ‘‘ In seven years I have never 
taken a vacation,’’ mused Agnes, with the open letter 
in her hand. ‘‘I’ve half a mind to go and see this 
land for myself. A relative of father’s lives in San 
Antonio ;’’ and, reaching for her writing materials, she 
wrote to Cousin Philip, and made a trip to the post- 
office that the letter might go out that night. 

In a week’s time an answer came. Cousin Philip 
was glad to hear from her. Hoped she would come 
down. Said there was some talk of oil in Atascosa 
County, where land was located. Volunteered to go 
out there with her. 


Travelers on the south-bound train from St. Louis 
noticed a young woman, unusually attractive, looking 
demurely around upon her fellow-passengers, and, ob- 
serving that she displayed little of the average Amer- 
ican girl’s self-reliance, correctly decided that she was 
unused to travel, and kindly lent all needed aid. The 
traveling public is always kind. Set free from the 


ordinary pursuits of life, it has time for the part of - 


good Samaritan and plays it well. 


Cousin Philip met her at the station, and such a 
hearty welcome as she received! ‘‘I never knew be- 
fore what ‘ Blood is thicker than water’ meant,’’ said 
Agnes, as they drove through the irregular streets of 
San Antonio, and the places of historic interest were 
pointed out to her. She was unfamiliar with the 
thrilling details of early days in Texas, and was a 
most interested listener. The seventeen bridges that 
cross and re-cross the San Antonio River, as it winds 
in and out in the very heart of the city; the ruins of 
early missions in the midst of where busy commerce 
holds undisputed sway; the picturesque foreign ele- 
ment, unaffected by American contact, were all so 
different from anything seen in her native Northern 
city that her enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

“‘If I lived in the shadow of the Alamo I would do 
some great thing, some heroic deed ; I know I would.’’ 

** Yes,’’ said Cousin Philip’s wife, ‘‘ in the language 
of Uncle Remus, you’d be ‘obleeged ’ to.”’ 

**That’s it exactly,’’ replied Agnes, with a laugh. 


The following week Cousin Philip took a three-day 
‘‘ lay-off,’’ and they started overland with their own 
team to find the three hundred and sixty acres. De- 
cember ’s as pleasant as May,’’ sang Agnes, as Cousin 
Emma laid a bunch of fresh-gathered roses in her 
lap. Balmy air, soft, alluring sunshine, open doors, 
raised windows—and Christmas due in a week! Two 
days and nights of southward travel, and all this trans- 
formation ! 

** Do not let her fall into the hands of a Texas cow- 
boy, Philip,’’ called his wife, as she waved a good-bye 
from the gallery steps. Every porch, portico, veranda, 
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and stoop is a gallery in the South, and no house is 
without one. 

**Come, Mac,’’ said Philip, giving his own peculiar 
touch to the rein, so well understood by his faithful 
horse, ‘‘we’ve forty miles, old boy; show your 
mettle.’’? And they turned into the Atascosa County 
road. It was altogether a novel experience for Agnes. 
Everything different from her native State. Different 
soil, different trees, different growths of all kinds, dif- 
ferent air—yes, and a nameless something in the sun- 
shine, different, too. 

“‘I’m as hungry as a wolf,’’ said Cousin Philip, 
after they had covered many miles of excellent road, 
and the sun stood high in the heavens, ‘‘ Let us eat 
our lunch under these pecan-trees,’’ and, assisting her 
to their welcome shade, he relieved Mac of his harness 
and gave him his dinner. ‘‘ While you see what you 
can find here,’’ he continued, handing her a neatly- 
packed lunch-box, “‘ I will go to yonder house and get 
water.’’ He made his way to a small house built en- 
tirely of thatch, and standing among a clump of live- 
oaks. A young Mexican woman met him at the door- 
way. There was no door. 

**Can I get water ?’’ and he lifted his hat. Her 
blank expression told that she did not understand, and, 
making a dive into the depths of his Spanish vocab- 
ulary, acquired for business purposes only, Philip 
found the word for water. 

“* Agua,”’ he said. 

** Lo siento mucho, pero no puedo.”’ 

She said he could not have it, and he again took 
refuge in his vocabulary. He told of the seforita so 
very thirsty, who had come so far and was still to go 
farther. But the woman was unmoved. With sudden 
inspiration he took from his pocket two bits, and said, 
‘*Compro’’—I will buy. ‘‘Si, sefior; si, sefor,’’ she 
answered with animation, and, dipping down into a half- 
filled barrel of water, she gave a not over-clean bucket 
into his hands. Agnes strained the water through 
her handkerchief and they moistened their lips, but 
Mac refused it altogether. After an hour’s siesta they 
resumed their journey, and as the evening shadows 
lengthened they drove into the town and found the one 
hotel of the place. 

‘What in the world are those people doing ?’’ 
asked Agnes, as they stood on the hotel gallery look- 
ing across the prairie in the gulf plains of Texas. 
From every direction came men and boys on horse- 
back. With along rope attached to the horn of the 
saddle each rider drew along a barrel resting on its 
side, and turning over and over as it came. There 
was no running gear of any kind; the barrels simply 
rolled over and over in the sandy soil. They were 
hauling water from the court-house artesian well for 
domestic use. There had been no rain yet this fall. 
It would come later. ‘*‘ No wonder we had to buy 
water,’’ observed Philip, as they watched them roll 
along. 


John Atherton was a New Yorker. He had held a 
lucrative railroad position. But he valued his health 
above all things, and when he was three times laid low 
with the same ailment he abandoned position, pros- 
pects, and friends and sought an outdoor life in Atas- 
cosa County, Texas. Much to his surprise, he made 
the ranch pay the first year. He had farmer blood in 
his veins, and it told. He not only found himself ahead 
financially, but in better physical condition than for 
many years. He was delighted, and concluded to 
reach out to larger undertakings the next year. Get- 
ting the name of the owner of a very desirable piece 
of land adjoining his own, he wrote, making a proposi- 
tion to purchase. An answer came from A. Merton, 
owner, saying he would be in Texas the middle of De- 
cember, and would see him personally. 

It was past the middle now, and he had just made a 
profitable sale of all the live-stock that he did not 
want to carry through the winter. The winter meant 
January and February. With March came spring. He 
was well pleased with the sale, and had made a trip to 
the county seat, called at the bank, and found that the 
amount in full had been received and placed to his 
credit. As he left the bank he met a Mexican that 
had worked for him for a while. 

**Come out after Christmas, Pedro; I have work for 
you again.’’ 

“* You have plenty so much money now,”’ leered the 
Mexican. 

** Enough to pay you all right. Adios.’’ And John 
untied his horse and started for home. He loved the 
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ride out to his ranch in the evening when the shadows 
were long. He did, indeed, live the simple life, free 
from the conventions that held him so securely when 
he lived in New York. He wondered if he were 
really the same young man that came along Fifth 
Avenue every day at five, and his thoughts became 
reminiscent. 


The morning after their arrival Cousin Philip 
made a trip to the court-house, studied the records, 
and came back with a complete description of the 
property. Mac was valued too highly to be used 
after such a hard trip, so he hired a team from the 
livery stable, and soon after-dinner they started out 
to locate the land. They found Atascosa a stock 
county, but by no means deficient in good farming 
lands. As they crossed a bridge and passed into a 
grove of cotton-wood trees, Cousin Philip turned to 


Agnes and said: ‘‘Do I address the owner of these 
rolling acres?’’ And he took off his hat in mock 
gravity. 


The land was well timbered and well watered. The 
Palo Alto formed its eastern boundary. The rest was 
gently sloping pasture land. A school-house stood in 
one corner, and, although it was closed for the holi- 
days, Agnes had to get out and look in at the windows 
and walk around it. Eastward from the school-house 
they saw the roof of a farm-house. 

“*That must be Atherton’s,’’ said Philip. ‘‘Isn’t 
that the man’s name that wants to buy you out ?’”’ 

‘But, how can we get over to it ?’’ asked Agnes. 
‘*There seems to be nothing but a “oot-bridge here, 
and on the other side a barbed-wire fence.’’ 

**You stay here while I go and reconnoitre,’’ and 
Philip began the descent. After watching him cross 
over the stream and disappear on the other side, Agnes 
began to look around her. She certainly caught the 
odor of fresh blooming flowers, but she did not see 
them anywhere. The fragrance was like the helio- 
trope and she determined to find them. Following the 
stream, she walked along until over the edge, on a 
ledge of bank, she found a bush covered with small 
and very fragrant white blossoms. Easily making 
footholds in the soil, she climbed down. It was a very 
cozy little nook, shaded and sheltered from above. She 
was so delighted with it that she decided to remain 
there until Cousin Philip came back, and not let him 
find her atonce. She would be able to see him all the 
time, but he could not see her, and would not know 
where she was until she spoke. The water, at some 
time, had been up to this ledge, for there were the un- 
mistakable signs, but it must have been a long time 
ago, for below her was a well-worn trail. 

Her lap was full of flowers and she was arranging 
them into a bouquet, when she heard a slight noise 
among the rocks below her. Leaning over very cau™ 
tiously, that Cousin Philip might not discover her hid™ 
ing-place too easily, she saw, to her horror and amaze~ 
ment, a Mexican crouching behind a pile of bowlders- 
He held a gun in his hand as if about to shoot. He di 
not see her, but was looking down the trail and listen- 
ing. But her heart stopped beating, her blood ceased 
to circulate, and her frightened brain furnished no 
thought. When the first paroxysm of fear gave place 
to a steadier nerve she tried to persuade herself that 
the man was a hunter waiting for game, but every ap- 
pearance belied the thought. 

Agnes’s now over-sensitive ear caught the sound of 
a horse’s feet in the distance. The man-changed his 
position, crouched ready to spring, and grasped his gun 
with both hands. There was no mistaking that move. 
Whether it was seconds or ages, she never knew, but 
as the galloping horseman came nearer, and she real- 
ized the awful deed that was about to be committed, all 
the protestation of her being made itself known in 
one mighty outcry. As she gave vent to her over- 
whelming terror it must have been accompanied by 
unusual physical effort of some kind, for the ledge of 
earth was unloosed from the bark and came down the 
decline like a bomb. 

When John Atherton rode up Agnes had the gun, 
and the swarthy-skinned villain lay among the rocks 
and dared not move. At almost the same moment Philip 
came hurrying across the foot-bridge. It did not take 
many words to enable the two men to understand the 
situation. With a rope from his saddle John bound 
the man hand and foot. Philip took the gun and kept 
guard, while Agnes, deserted of her strength, was 
gently lifted to John’s saddle and taken to the house. 

Continued on page 574. 
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A FILIPINO FLIRT AT THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. LAUNCHING, AT BATH, ME., OF THE “ RUTH E. MERRILL,” THE SECOND LARGEST EX-SEN. D. B. HILL, MRS. F. P. EARLE, AND P. J. MAN- 
Fannie H. M Drew, Florida. SIX-MAST VESSEL IN THE WORLD.—2R. M. Much, Maine, WILLER, IN W. P. 8. EARLE'S CAR.—W. P.S Earle, N. Y 
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FILIPINO BOYS SHOOTING THE CHUTES AT THE LATE WORLD'S FAIR.—Otto W. Gaebler, Missour). 


LINED UP READY FOR PLAY IN AN UP-TO-DATE FOOTBALL GAME.—F. C. Reynolds, New York 
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THANKSGIVING DINNER OF THE UNITED STATES SOLDIERS AT FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VT. 
A. Jupenlaz, Vermont. 


YOKOHAMA CELEBRATES JAPAN'S SUCCESS WITH FLAGS AND STREAMERS—DECORATED MAIN 
OFFICE OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE.—J. T. Hamilton, Japan. 




















(PRIZE-WINNER.) DOWN THE PIKE AT A RECENT GREAT COUNTY FAIR. 
Charles W. Kimble, New Jersey. 


FAMOUS LIBERTY BELL STARTING ON ITS RETURN TRIP FROM THE WORLD'S FAIR 
TO PHILADELPHIA.—A. A. Coult, Missouri. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTO CONTEST—NEW JERSEY WINS. 


& .- SKILLED CAMERISTS OPEN THEIR ART GALLERY TO THE PUBLIC WITH A FINE DISPLAY OF PICTURES, 
(SEB OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 580.) 
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ITTLE, BROWN & CO., the Boston pS 
have issued a new and handsomely illustrated 
juvenile catalogue, describing not only the new books 
for young people which this house is bringing out 
this year, but all of their older books for boys and 
girls. Little, Brown & Co.’s books for the young al- 
ways challenge comparison with the very best. Of 
books by older authors on their list, those by Louisa 
M. Alcott of course lead in popularity. Over two mil- 
lion copies of her stories have already been sold, and 
they are undoubtedly the most popular juveniles to- 
day —a fact which has led the publishers to bring out 
handsome illustrated issues of her famous “‘ Little Wo- 
men’’ series, including ‘‘ Littl@ Women,’’ “‘ Little 
Men,’’ ‘‘An Old-fashioned Girl,’’ ‘‘ Jo's Boys,’’ ‘* Eight 
Cousins,’’ and ‘‘ Rose in Bloom,’’ with numerous full- 
page pictures by Alice Barber Stephens, Reginald B. 
Birch, Jessie Wilcox Smith, Ellen Wetherald Ahrens, 
and Harriet Rvosevelt Richards. There is also a 
steady demand for the books by Susan Coolidge (Miss 
Sarah C. Weelsey), although that talented woman has 
not added to her writings for many years. Other fa- 
vorite authors, whose portraits are scattered through 
this new catalogue, include Juliana Horatio Ewing, 
Edward Everett Hale, Myra Sawyer Hamlin, Jean 
Ingelow, Helen Hunt Jackson, William Henry John- 
son, Captain Frederick Marryat, Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Nora Parry, Miss A. G. Plympton, Katherine 
Pyle, Anna Chapin, Rev. Evelyn Raymond, Helen 
Leah Reed, Laura E. Richards, Mary P. Wells Smith, 
John Preston True, and Lily E. Wesselhogt. About 
two hundred and fifty books are carefully described ir 
this new catalogue, an invaluable feature being the 
designation of the approximate ages for which the 
book is adapted. A copy of this catalogue will be sent 
on request to any address by the publishers, Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 
OOKS ON the Louisiana Purchase have been nu- 
merous this season, and most of them speak of 
the territory acquired by the United States from 
France as definite in area. Mr. Frederick S. Dellen- 
baugh, in his forthcoming volume, ‘‘ Breaking the Wil- 
derness,’’ which is on the Putnams’ holiday list, points 
out that this is an error. The purchase, as correctly 
indicated on Mr. Dellenbaugh’s map, has no fixed 
bounds except the Mississippi River on the east. The 
southern portion of the western limit was established 
in 1848, but north of the forty-second parallet this 
boundary seems never to have been decided at all. 
The idea of the government, even, on this matter has 
been most hazy. The original government maps gave 
the purchase as extending through Oregon to the Pa- 
cific. Later they defined the area in that quarter by 
the Rocky Mountains. Apparently the fathers of the 
republic made a bargain more or less like the old case 
of ‘‘apig in a_ poke,’’ but their descendants have 
never had cause for regret. 
a 
OHN LANE publishes a novel called “* The Spe- 
cialist,’’ by A. M. Irving, which tells a story of 
the hopes and fears and ultimate triumph incident to 
a daring surgical operation. The scene is laid in a 
sanitarium in the Alps, where the hero submits him- 
self, at considerable doubt, to the hands of a special- 
ist. The surgeon holds out little satisfaction +to his 
patient in proposing the ordeal, merely admitting the 
chances of recovery, but dwelling upon the importance 
to science of the experiment and the slight advantage 
to be gained by avoiding it. Though his days are sup- 
posed to be numbered, the hero is somewhat diffident 
in making up his mind to take the risk. The decision 
is beset with further difficulties, as well as somewhat 
facilitated by the love affair that runs through the 
story. The tale is one of continuous interest and 
the touch throughout is light. Through the course of 
the tale the figure of the specialist is dominant, and 
whether in his busy consultation-room in private con- 
ference over the momentous issues with his patient, 
or in his more personal relations with the group of 
people the novelist brings under his care, or again in 
debate with his more cautious colleague, who recom- 
mends against the daring attempt at saving life, he 
controls the course of events and adds to the happi- 
ness of the lives about him. 
HE LATEST volume in the Putnams’ new ‘‘Asiatic 
Neighbor ’’ series is ‘‘ Japanese Life in Town and 
Country.’’ The author is Dr. George William Knox, 
who lived in Japan for fifteen years and knows the 
country and the people as few foreigners do. Recent 
books on the East are numerous. Travelers and diplo- 
mats of a few years’ residence have recorded more or 
less superficial impressions. Dr. Knox’s book is of a 
very different character, treating intimately as it 
does of the daily life of the Japanese, their religion, 
and the traditions that have helped or hindered them 
in their remarkable progress. He gives a brief sum- 
mary of Japanese history, tracing the development of 
the nation. In this connection he points out the diffi- 
culty of learning Japanese history with any accuracy, 
owing to the inconvenient habit of former Japanese 
rulers, who altered the historical records to suit their 
views, regardless of fact. The illustrations for this 
volume are exceptionally fine, having been collected 
by the author for this special purpose in Japan, 
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ROBERT HERRICK, 


a popular novel. 


Author of ** ‘The Common Lot,” 


HE CONSENSUS of approval which greeted the 
appearance of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s 
‘*Memories of a Hundred Years’’ gave assurance of 
an extensive demand for those two readable and de- 
lightful volumes. As was to have been expected, the 
supply of the original copies was soon exhausted, 
making a reprint necessary to meet the orders of the 
bookseliers. The work has continued in public favor, 
and the publishers have recently found it requisite to 
issue a new and revised edition of the work in a single 
volume. The contents have been enlarged by the 
addition of three excellent chapters, in Mr. Hale’s 
best style, and the older part has been corrected here 
and there by the author. In its present state the book 
is even more charming than before, and its genial and 
illuminating pages deserve a reading from every 
American citizen. Price, $2.50. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 
FOUR NEW Macmillan novels went into second edi- 
tions either before publication or immediately 
after: ‘‘The Common Lot,’’ by Robert Herrick ; 
‘‘The Mastery,’’ Mr. Mark Lee Luther’s political 





Choice New Books 


SUITABLE FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The Practice of Self-culture. By Hugh Black. (2) 

The Man on the Box. By Harold MacGrath. (5) 

The Heart of Happy Hollow. By Paul L. Dunbar. (6) 

The Sea Wolf. By Jack London. (2) 

Love Finds a Way. By Paul L. Ford. (6) 

Players and Vagabonds. By Viola Roseboro. (2) 

Falaise of the Blessed Voice. By William S. Davis. (2) 

Highways and Byways of the South. By Clifton Johnson. 
(2) 

The Declaration of Independence. By H. Friedenwald. (2) 

The Specialist. By A. M. Irving. (8) 

Lucy and Their Majesties. By B. L. Farjeon. (3) 

The Art of Cross Examination. By Francis L. Wellman. (2) 

Ellen and Her Man. By Gouverneur Morris. (3) 

The Staying Guest. By Carolyn Wells. (3) 

Poems and Verses. By Mary Mapes Dodge. (3) 

Baby Elton, Quarter-back. By Leslie W. Quirk. (3) 

Elinor Arden, Royalist. By Mary C. DuBois. (3) 

An Old English Christmas. By Washington Irving. (3) 

As You Like It. By William Shakespeare, (3) 

Sweet Peggy. By L. S. Harris. (4) 

Whosoever Shall Offend. By F. Marion Crawford. (2) 

Captains of the World. By Gwendolen Overton. (2) 


JUVENILE Books. 


By Conduct and Courage. By G. A. Henty. (1) 
Wilby’s Dan. By William W. Cook. (6) 
Kristy’s Queer Christmas. By O. T. Miller. (7) 
The Rivers Children. By Ruth McE. Stuart. (3) 
* The Nursery Fire. By Rosalind Richards. (4) 
Kibin Daizin. By Gensal Murai. (3) 
The Brownies of the Philippines. By Palmer Coz. (3) 
In the Mig. Bo Grace E. Ward. 4) 
The White Crystals. By Howard R. Garis. (4 
Little Almond Blossoms. By Jessie J. Knoz. (4) 
The Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow. By Allen French. 
(4) 
A Midshipman in the Pacific. By C. T. Brady. (1) 


1, Charles Scribner’s Sons; 2, The Macmillan Company ; 
8, The Century Company ; 4, Little, Brown & Co.; 5, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company ; 6, Dodd, Mead & Co.; 7, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.; 8, John Lane. 
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novel; ‘‘Sabrina Warham,”’ by the author of ‘‘ An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’’ and ‘Traitor and 
Loyalist,’’ by Mr. H. K. Webster, who wrote ‘‘ Roger 
Drake, Captain of Industry.’’ Several other books 
published by this house were out of stock on the day 
of publication, owing to unexpectedly heavy advance 
orders. This seems to mean that the election did not 
seriously interfere with the publishing business as in 
other years. 
— 
T IS AN exact description of that pleasing book, 
‘* Farmington,’’ by Clarence S. Darrow, to term it 
** an idyl of boyhood.’’ Written by one of Chicago’s 
ablest and most successful lawyers, a man active and 
prominent in the Socialist political world, it comes as 
a literary surprise. Purporting to give the boyhood 
recollections of ‘‘John Smith,’’ it substantially re- 
counts the author’s own early life in a Pennsylvania 
village. While the story is simple, its scenes are 
vividly depicted, and the style of the narration is de- 
lightful. The work is pervaded with a quiet humor 
and does not lack touches of pathos. It will make a 
fascinating-appeal to a large circle of readers. (Pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. ) 
a > 


One Christmas in Texas. 
Continued from page 572. 

Some men, in addition to the manly virtues, pos- 
sess many qualities supposed to belong espécially to 
women. John Atherton was one of these. Not un- 
til he had tenderly ministered to the little woman who 
had come so suddenly and tellingly into his life did he 
return to the man who, for money, would have taken 
that life away. He dispatched two trusted men with 
the prisoner and returned to the house with Philip. 

““Is this the shadow of the Alamo ?’’ jokingly be- 
gan Philip ; but when he saw how pale and exhausted 
Agnes was he patted her hand and added, ‘‘ You’re 
all right, little cousin,’’ and went out into the yard to 
see about returning to town. Witha fresh horse John 
accompanied them, and the next morning, when they 
were ready to return to San Antonio, he begged .that 
Agnes would get into his buggy fora part of the way, 
that he might make a proposition on the land. Philip 
said it would be a saving of time if they could come to 
terms as they drove along. 

But, would you believe it? when Agnes sat down 
beside him, and they drove out into the morning, he 
never spoke of the land at all, but told her of his 
life on the ranch, and his previous life in New York. 
And, by and by, she let him speak of what had hap- 
pened on the Palo Alto. But when he said she had 
saved his life she protested that no credit was due her. 
She said she had been miraculously assisted by nature, 
or she never could have done it in the world. 

John Atherton knew the short roads and had a fast 
horse, and they lost Philip altogether, and did not find 
him again until they reached San Antonio. Business 
kept the Atascosa County farmer in the Alamo city 
for the holidays and Philip asked him up for Christmas 
dinner. ‘‘I didn’t see how I could get out of it, Em- 
ma,”’ he said to his wife. 

That evening they left Agnes to entertain her 
cowboy,’’ as they persisted in calling him, while 
they went to a Christmas celebration at the church. 
John Atherton thought it was about the nicest arrange- 
ment that possibly could be made, and, somehow or 
other, before the evening was over, he had received 
Ho best Christmas present that a man can hope to 
ave. 

“* But isn’t it sudden ?’’ said Agnes, as it dawned 
upon her that she had known him only a few days. 
“Why, I hardly know you at all.’’ 

“No, it isn’t sudden at all; and I have known you in 
my dreams for years, and have been waiting for you all 
this time, and I knew you as soon as I saw you.”’ 

And with his customary business directness he 
added: ‘‘ How long will it take you to get ready ?”’ 
Agnes said that when school closed in June she would 
be ready, and a few days later the cars carried her back 
to her Northern home. 

One afternoon in early April she came home from 
school and found John Atherton in the parlor. 

“*Texas is so beautiful in April, my darling, so I 
have come for you.’’ And she did not say him nay. 

“*Is that the way you do things in Texas ?” said 
one of Agnes’s friends. 

““Yes,’’ said John ; “‘we don’t let the grass grow 
under our feet in Texas.’’ 


It Will Make You Strong. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IT is a true constitutional tonic, that restores health, 
vigor and strength by natural laws. 
* & 


The Use of Borden’s 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk insures strong, healthy 
children, as reputable physicians testify. Those who 
use it for their babies are spared the dangerous dis- 
orders of infantile digestion ; their children mature as 
they should in weight, size, and health. Beware of 
unknown brands. 
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EVA JAMES, 
Who will sing in ‘“‘ Lady Teazle,” 
at the Casino, shortly.— Zonnele. 








GEORGIA WELLES 


As Paula in ‘* The Second Fiddle,” 
at the Criterion. 
Sarony. 


GERTRUDE COGHLAN, 


Who plays an effective part in ‘‘ The Sor- 


ceress””’ with Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
on tour.— Otto Sarony Co. 


JAMES K. HACKETT 
In “* The Fortunes of the King,” at the Lyric of 
Marceau, 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD 
As Carmen, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
Otto Sarony Co. 
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The chamacter actor, in ‘‘ The Second Fid- 
dle,” at the Criterion.— Gilbert & Bacon. 




















EDGAR ATCHISON ELY, 
Playing the part of Mrs. Black’s son in 
**Mrs. Black Is Back,” May Irwin’s 
success, at the Bijou.— Armstrong. 










BESSIE BARRISCALE, 
A promising young member of the stock 
company at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue 
Theatre.— Bundy. 





BRIGHT STARS 
PLAYERS AND SINGERS ATTRACTING ATTENTION 


A GROUP OF PRETTY GIRLS ATTRACTING MUCH ATTENTION IN “ THE WIZARD 
OF 02,” AT THE ACADEMY. 
Hall. 


IN THE THEATRICAL FIRMAMENT. 





LOUIS MANN, 





INEZ FORMAN, 


Starring in ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
on the road.— Hayes. 










LORENA ATWOOD, 


Supporting Kyrle Bellew as Mrs. Vidal 
in ** 


Raffles,” on the roa 
Otto Sarony Co. 





HENRIETTA CROSMAN, 


Who is appearing this week in her greatest 
success, “* Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” at Proctor’s 
Filty-eighth Street Theatre.— Sarony. 


IN NEW YORK AND OTHER CITIES. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE HAVOC WROUGHT BY THE BURSTING OF THE BOILER IN THE GIN-~ 
HOUSE (BUILDING AT LEFT). 


REMARKABLE COTTON-GIN EXPLOSION 




















DWELLING SHATTERED BY ESCAPING STEAM—TWO CHILDREN ON THE SECOND FLOOR WERE 
BURIED IN DEBRIS, BUT ONLY SLIGHTLY INJURED. 


IN MISSISSIPPI. 


STEAM BOILER IN A GIN-HOUSE AT WALTERS, NEAR VICKSBURG, BURSTS WITH TERRIFIC FORCE, WRECKING SEVERAL BUILDINGS, KILLING TWO PERSONS AND INJURING FIVE—BOILER Was 
FLUNG 600 FEET.—Photographed by J. M. Moore. 


Jasper’s Hints 








JAMES SPEYER, 


Head of the banking-house of Speyer & Co., and trustee 
ot The Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, who has just financed the Mexican 
national loan of $40,000,000. 


CNOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are trea confi- 
dentially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is neces- 
sary. Inquiries should refer only to matters di- 
rectly connected with Wall Street interests. Sub- 
scribers to LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY at the home office, at 
regular subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, 
are placed on a preferred list, entitling rsd to bah 
early delivery of the papers, and, in emer, 
to answers by mail or telegraph. ‘Address See 
per,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York.] 

HE APPEARANCE of the bank ex- 

aminers in some of our great finan- 
cial institutions, some day, or of persons 
qualified to ask a few pertinent ques- 
tions, may give a little shock to Wall 
Street. The weekly bank statement 
nowadays is something to be laughed at. 
There was a time when its few scant 
items in reference to reserves, loans, 
and deposits meant something, but, un- 
der the hocus - pocus arrangement by 
which the banks and trust companies 
manipulate their deposits and loans, that 
day has passed, and it is perfectly easy 
to maintain an easy money market de- 
spite the fact that every natural influ- 
ence indicates a hardening tendency. 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, 
traders on the Street can continue the 
bull movement as long as money remains 
easy and as long as those responsible for 
the control of some of_our financial in- 
stitutions are willing to put the credit of 
their establishments — not their own, 
mark you! — behind the speculative 
clique that is marking up prices and reap- 
ing big profits. I am not echoing the 
vaporings, speculations, and highfalutin 
of Lawson’s fierce and frenzied financial 
articles, for it is not necessary to go into 
hysterics over the thing. It is the day 
for deliberate, calm, conservative reflec- 
tion and reasoning. It is a day when 
the warning of some official voice, strong, 


clear, and deep, should be heard by the 
financial institutions which cluster about 
Wall Street, and which do so much at 
times to feed the fires of fierce and disas- 
trous speculation. 

It is not pleasant to read the published 
statement that ‘‘ One trust company is 
said to have regularly employed a broker 
to speculate for it in copper stocks,’’ or 
that ‘‘the report of the investment com- 
mittee of another institution is said to 
read like the purchase-and-sales book of 
a plunging operator,’’ and that “‘ the di- 
rectors’ meeting of one conspicuous bank 
is stated to be devoted almost entirely to 
a discussion of what stocks can be spec- 
ulatively bought and sold to yield a profit 
to the institution or bank, which also 
presumably carries the accounts of its 
speculative officers.’”’ These are state- 
ments publicly made in an influential 
New York City daily. If the natural 
and expected consequences of such pro- 
ceedings happen, let not the national 
bank examiners shirk their part of the 
blame and the responsibility. 

It should be enough for the supervis- 
ing authorities at Washington to know, 
as they must have known for some little 
time past, that financial institutions in 
New York City have been paying more 
in the way of interest to secure deposits 
than the rate for call and time loans in 
any way justified, and now that the de- 
mand for money, both at home and abroad 
is increasing, and interest rates are hard- 
ening, and those who are over-burdened 
with speculative securities are struggling 
to maintain the bull movement until they 
can unload, the need for immediate action 
becomes pressing. 

It is said that the big speculators who 
make their greatest profits on a rising 
market—because a bull movement is 
usually longer than a bear movement, 
and because nine-tenths of the specula- 
tors would rather buy than sell—hope to 
keep the speculative fever steady until 
after New Year’s, and then, with busi- 
ness and money conditions more settled, 
and with the tremendous January dis- 
bursements in sight as a bull card, will 
start stocks on a still higher plane. But, 
can this bedone? Early in the new year 
the Russian loan of $250,000,000 will be 
offered at 5 per cent., according to for- 
eign advices. The new Japanese loan is 
drawing on our surplus capital. Cash re- 
serves at foreign capitals are abnormally 
low and investment funds here are find- 
ing plenty of opportunities at reasonable 
rates to pick up the 4 per cent. bonds, 
which are being financed by New York 
bankers for various railroad and other 
enterprises. 

Large blocks of these bonds have been 
brought out during the past few months. 
They would have been unsalable, ex- 
cepting at ruinous rates, a year ago. 
They would be unsalable still but for the 
quickening of confidence inspired by Wall 
Street and by the result of the presi- 
dential election. It is said that $500,- 
000,000 of new loans for corporate enter- 


prises were placed during the past year 
by New York banks and bankers. A 
half billion more is waiting a market. 
Is this conducive to a continued plethora 
of loanable funds at nominal rates of 
interest ? I think not. And if not, then 
can Wall Street keep up steam for the 
rest of the year, and into the opening 
months of the new year, without at least 
one severe set-back ? 


oe0 Woodstock, Ont.: No rating available. 


“*E. A.,”’ Indianapolis: Do not find you on my 
preferred list. 

*S.,” Argentine, Kan.: Do not find you on my 
preferred list. 

‘Rollstone’’: Note weekly suggestions. Condi- 


tions my! changing. 

*C. H. ’ Georgetown, Colo.: 
stand your ng 
ance matters. 

“S.,” Tiffin, O.: Not until the temper of the mar- 
ket shows a more decided change. A reaction cer- 
tainly ought to be due before the close of the year. 

“*Montreal’’: I have repeatedly given all the in- 
formation obtainable about Montreal and Boston. 
Manipulation is largely responsible for the recent 
advance. 

““M. A.T. D.,”’ Berlin, N. Y.: I do not advise it. It 
is easy to get in, but hard to get out of concerns 


I do not under- 
I have nothing to do with insur- 


whose shares Are not dealt in either on the curb or - 


the exchanges. 

*W.,’’ New Haven: 1. Members of the New York 
Stock ‘Exchange, but no rating is available. 
Your certificate should indicate whether or not the 
assessments have been paid. 

. S. K.,”’ St. Louis: Those on my preferred list 
are entitled to answers to inquiries by mail or wire 
in special cases, as well as through my column. I 
ws answer questions as ask 

” Glens Falls: The par ‘of Greene Con. Cop- 
per is 10. and at $30 it sells on the basis of $300 fora 
$100 share. The dividends of 24 per cent. are there- 
fore at the rate of 8 per cent. on the selling price. 

¢ 4 Z.,”” Syracuse: St. Louis Southwestern 
preferred, on its earnings, seems to be entitled to 
the preference, from the investment standpoint. I 
have recently commented on both the other stocks. 

. S. B.”?: You may do a little better with your 
St. Paul before the upward movement ends, though 
I would not wait too long. profit is always 
safe to take, and you need not feel bad if you do not 
get the last cent. 

“A.,” West Virginia: 1. Inside information ex- 
ceedingly difficult to to obtain. The shares have had 
a substantial rise, and I would not buy except ona 
reaction. 2. Can get no rating. Your local bank 
might get it for you. 

J.,”’ Goshen, N. Y.: It is the belief bows the Steel 
Trust seconds will be put to par, to make a better 
market for them abroad. I believe the change you 
suggest would in the end bring you better results, 
though somewhat speculative. 

“N.,” Washington, D. C.: While conservative 
bankers and brokers agree that the market is too 
high, all are ready to see it go higher, and few are 
advising short sales. Most of them advise their 
ty ie, to buy on sharp reactions for a small profit. 

. C. D.,”” New York: 1. H. W. Rosenbaum, 
35 pe | St., New York, represents a London firm 
dealing in puts and calls, and is regarded in Wall 
Street as conservative. 2. Ido not recommend the 
firm to which you allude. The third firm is out of 
business and the fourth is in the hands ,of a re- 
ceiver. 

““C.,” Cripple Creek, Colo.: 1. Do not believe in 
any of the cut-rate establishments. 2. I am unable 
to say. My original advice on Bay State Gas was 
that it might pay to speculate in it around one- 
eighth or a quarter. Now that it has advanced, the 
chance of a speculation is lessened, but no one 
knows what curb brokers will do. 

“C.,” Milwaukee: 1. Yes ; but I would not prefer 
Cotton Oil common to the other industrial common 
you mention. Great Western debentures look bet- 
ter than the A shares. 2. Eventually, yes. On re- 
actions they look attractive. 3. Japanese 6 per 
cent. bonds, now traded in on the Stock Exchange, 
fall due April 5th, 1911, and are the first series. 

“S.,” Indianapolis: 1. The Con. Lake Superior 
concern has not been running long enough to indi- 
cate its earning capacity. At present there may be 
no particular choice between the preferred and Int. 
Mer. Marine preferred. The latter is earning suffi- 
cient to pay interest on its bonds, but very little 
more. 2. Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but am unable to get a rating. 

’ Derry, Penn.: Chic. Gt. Western has had a 
stiff advance. It sold last year as low as 13, and this 
year as low as 14, so that its price has about doubled. 
I am told that the absorption or control of the 
by a prominent railroad interest is anticipated, al- 
though this report has been heard frequently be- 
fore. It looks as if insiders had discounted the in- 
formation. The preferred A would be safer. 

“MNesmer”: 1. The merger of Chic. Union Trac- 


to Money-makers 


tion’ with the City Railway, on tne plans thus far 
proposed, ought to be beneficial to all the concerns 
interested in the combination. Until the plans are 
more definitely decided upon, it will be difficult to 
answer your question satisfactorily. 2. I am told 
that insiders have not been selling it, but, as a rule, 
they do not share their confidences with the public. 

neca Falls, N. Y.: Forty million dol- 
lars. The government, by reason of its subsidy, 
will no doubt try to give this big order to the com- 
pany, although the Steel Trust may compete on a 
cut rate. 2. My advices agree with yours in refer- 
ence to Havana Tobacco. For a steady pull it seems 
to be absorbed, and it is very difficult to pick it up 
without advancing the bid price. 3. I am told that 
it has, by reason of a favorable financial plan which 
will look after the credit of the company. 

“G. W.,’”’ Milwaukee: 1. The three-dollar assess- 
menton Con. Lake Superior preferred was paid, and 
the certificates for the stock are only assessable in 
case of a new reorganization. In view of the fact that 
the water has been pretty well squeezed out of the 
concern, and that it is getting on its feet again, there 
is no reason that I can see to expect another re- 
organization. 2, Steel Spring pays a dividend, 
and that gives it present preference 3. St. Louis 
Southwestern preferred, on its earnings, has ex- 
pectations of dividends, and I have no doubt that 
inside interests have bought it freely on the decline. 

“Vindex ”’: 1. Pressed Steel Car preferred pays 
1 3-4 per cent. quarterly. .The common has paid 
from 4 to 6 per cent. for the past two years, but 
the November dividend on the common was pas 
because of business depression. This has arisen 
from competition, but it is said that a satisfactory 
arrangement with its chief competitor has been 
sought. Heavy orders have recently caused the 
company to reopen some of its shops. 2. The New 
York Air Brake is a pretty clcse corporation. 
Stocks closely held by a few can be readily ma- 
nipulated. 3. It is a going concern and I believe 
has a future. Commented on it at considerable 
a: recently in this department. 

” Pittsburg: Idid not advise short sales 
even pn the period when it seemed to most ob- 
servers that stocks were going too high and moving 
too fast on the upward plane. I constantly pointed 
out the danger of taking the short side of a market 
that was in the hands of manipulators, with ap- 
parently endless resources behind them. On the 
showing it makes of earnings, and on the history of 
the past, Atchison common seems to have moved 
forward too rapidly. Reading, by reason of its earn- 
ings and the remarkable increase in the value of its 
anthracite lands, might properly give its stockhold- 
ers some return in dividends on the common. The 
general expectation is that a dividend will be de- 
clared, though at what rate is purely conjectural. 
If only 3 per cent. the stock is highenough. Event- 
ually the market must have a reaction, but one’s 
own circumstances must control his final determi- 
nation as to his action. 

*S.,” Savannah, Ga.: 1. The rise in L. and N. is 
only consistent with that of other dividend-payers. 
There has been talk of increased dividends. How 
much of this is to be believed, I cannot say. Evi- 
dences multiply that speculative manipulation has 
had much to do with the rise. Increased dividends 
would, no doubt, strengthen the stock, and without 
knowledge of the contemplated action of the di- 
rectors it might be dangerous to sell it short. 2. 
The Seaboard shares have shown considerable 
strength, and for a long time higher prices have been 
predicted for them. Unless the market maintains 
its upward tendency, I hardly expect to see the 
preferred double its price in the near future. 3. 
Repeated rumors of a special or stock dividend by 
American Sugar and remarkable statements of 
tremendous earnings have stimulated purchases. 
None but a few on the inside knows anything about 
this property, for no reports to stockholders are 
made. I appreciate your good words. 

a My ‘Soke N. Y.: While both of the cheap cop- 
per stocks you refer to are sold on the curb, they are 
not listed, and so little is known about them that I 
could not give you an opinion of any great value. 
Speculation has been turning lately, in the Boston 
market and, sympathetically, on the curb, toward 
copper stocks, and there may be a revival of the cop- 
per-mining crazes of the past, with profit to those 
who get in and out quickly, but itis a dangerous kind 
of business and much like gambling. It seems to 
me that g the ch t of the copper stocks, in 
spite of its continuous advance, is Greene Con. Cop- 
per, in view of the enormous output it is reporting 
and its largely increased earnings. It pays 4 per 
cent. every two months, I pointed out this stock 
when it sold at half present prices. Manipula- 
tion has so much to do with the very cheap stocks 
that they can only be regarded as gambles. Some 
weeks ago I called attention to the fact that a pool 
seemed to be preparing to advance Bay State Gas, 
selling from 10 to 20 cents ashare. Recently, sales 
have e on quite a heavy scale at fifty 
cents a share—that is, for what the curb calls shares, 
namely, on the basis of two shares, or $100. As the 
par is $50, and as transactions in the Boston market 
are made on that basis, the Boston price appears 
as just half of the price on the New York curb. 





Contin»ed on page 578 
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The One Pure Beer 
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WY 
\ Not all beer is pure beer—that’s why we ask 
Ny) 
¥ | you to be careful. 
y 
ly 
Y The reason is cost. Schlitz beer costs the brewer 
] 
| double what common beer costs. 
We must pay the price for good barley. We 
| must go to Bohemia for hops. We must bore 








to rock for our water. 








Cleanliness costs fortunes. We cool the beer in 











filtered air. We age it for months, so it cannot 
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cause biliousness. We _ sterilize every bottle 
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after it is sealed. 


Do you suppose we would do all that if beer 





could be pure without it? Yet Schlitz beer 





costs you no more than beer brewed without 


these precautions. Ask for the brewery bottling. \ 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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Kindly send me your new map and latest facts regarding 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN GOLD DISTRICT, 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 576. | 


| sold last year as low as 66 and as high as 99. 


“W.,” Fairbury, Ill.: Manipulated, and on its 
present dividends high enough. 

“Notnac”’: They were bucket-shops all right. 
A lawyer can advise you better than I. 

““Navvy”’: Impossible to do it with conditions so 
uncertain. Watch weekly suggestions. 

“§S.,"" Sanford, Me.: The broker charges you a 
commission both for purchases and sales. f 

“ Alpha,”’ Louisville, Ky.: 1. Think you will not 
be disappointed. 2. Note weekly advices. 

“S.,”"’ Hagerstown, Md.: The T. St. L. and W. 
4s, around 80, look cheaper than the S. A. L. 4s 
at 85. 

“B. D. E.,”’ Port Henry: I have repeatedly 
given the information. Note answers in the last 


issue. 

“A. B. C. D..”” New York: 1. No; dangerous | 
business. 2. Not favorably. 3. Watson & Alpers, 55 
Broad way. 


T..”’ Syracuse: 1. Ervin & Co., Drexel Building. 
2. Fora long pull, | recommended them at consid- 
erably lower prices. 

“S.S.S.,"" New York: I have not heard of such 
acall. Action has been contemplated, but nothing 
official has been disclosed. 

“H.,” Troy, N. Y.: 1 can give you no more in- 
formation about American Nickel than its flowery 
advertisements contain, if that sort of stuff can be | 
called information. 

“G.T.,” Pittsburg: 1. After such a rise a reac- 
tion may be expected, but thelatest report of its 
earnings showed a good outlook for Con. Lake Su- 
perior. 2. Only speculatively. 

“G.,”’ Seneca Falls: 1 regard them with favor. 
There is nothing ahead of them so faras I can ascer- | 
tain. Very little information can be secured. In- | 
side interests are bullish on all Havana Tobacco se- | 
curities. 

“xX. Y. Z.,”" Philadelphia: 1. I was requested not 
to name it. 2. Note answers to similar inquiries in 
the last issue. 3. On decided reactions, yes. 4. 
American Tobacco 4s. 5. Yes: if you are satisfied 
with an industrial stock. 

“K.,” Albany: 1. The statement is denied, but 
it is said that a privilege is to be given worth all it 
costs. 2. Better arringe the commission with a local 
broker, and ask that it be made reasonable. There | 
seems to be no regular rate. 

“*M.,” Philadelphia: You figure wrongly. The | 
stock costs you $36 a share, whether you buy com- 
mon or preferred, at 9 for the former and 18 for the 
latter. The $300 in bonds, of course, should not be 
deducted. It is a bonus applying to both. 

“Gerald,” Little Falls, N. Y.: While the manage- 
ment has been highly speculative it has also been 
highly successful. The bonds seem to be stronger 
from week to week. They are an industrial and 
partake of the speculative character of all such cor- 
porations. 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





Stocks _Bonds-— Grain— Cotton 
A. DAVIDSON 


JOHN M. SHAW 
Member New York Stock Exchange 
” New York Produce Exchange 


JOHN M. SHAW & CO. 
STOCK BROKERS | 
' 30 Broad Street 

New York City 


i : E E a | 
THE MINING HERALD. 
Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 


Telephones 
2685 Broad 
2686 Broad 











from all the mining districts, and containing latest and 
most reliable information on the mining and oi) industries 
rincipal com panies, dividends,ete. Every investor should 
ave it. We will send it free for six months upon request. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., 82 Broadway, New York. 

ONLY 10c. 

G O L D + 

ON THE $I 

| 

Mount Whitney Gold Mining Company Stock at ten | 

cents a share (par value $1); 1,000 feet of development | 

work done; production to date, $50,000. ‘Ten full | 

claims and two mill sites; ample water, cheap fuel, | 
railroad facilities; working night and day; $100,000 
now on the dump; advancing in value rapidly. Write 
to-day for prospectus, pictures, reports, &c.; clean, 

honest management ; highest references ; every investi- 


gation solicited ; don’t delay, but write now. This is 
a proposition that is going to makea lot of money tor 
the stockholders. We have personally inspected the | 


property and titles and it carries our highest possible | 
endorsement. ‘The mines are located in Inyo County, 
California, one of the richest gold counties of the Gold- 
en State. 


Southwestern Securities Company 
507 H. W. Hellman Bidg. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


THE ART OF WISE INVESTING 


A book every investor in the land should read. Points 





out the essential characteristics of safe investment se- 
curities, with a review of the financial pitfalls into which 
superficial examination inevitably leads. Written in an 


entertaining, popular style. Just issued. 
Price per copy in cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


MOODY PUBLISHING CO., 
35 Nassau St., New York City. 


RE EH 


SPEAR’S AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 
AZi Broadway. New York. 
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for 


this Calendar 





Send 


The Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, of Pittsburgh, Pa., | 
will mail to any address on receipt of atwo-cent stamp, | 
a copy of their Art Calendar for 1905. The subject is | 
Carl J. Blenner’s famous painting, ‘‘ Reverie,” which is 
faithtully reproduced by the photo-engraving three- 
color process in all the delicate colors and tints of the 
original. It is one of the most artistic productions of | 
the Art Preservative, and undoubtedly there will be a | 
great demand for the same. When writing request the | 
Bank to mail you a copy of their new Banking by Mail | 
booklet No. S 39—that is, if you are seeking a safe and | 
profitable investment, with a strong, old-established | 
bank, for your savings or surplus funds. 


| due. 


| to offer a chance for a quick turn or a long pull. 


| pull. 


| no doubt that a reaction is due. 


LESLIE’S 


Cc. C. C. and St. L. 
The 
low record this year was 681-2. Its earnings are 
large, and, paying 4 per cent., it is well regarded. 
2. Not at present. 3. Continuously. 4. I am told so 
by those who ought to know. 

“L. B.,” Bronx, N. Y.: It has had a very sub- 
stantial rise. On the lower plane I advised it. Now 
it is more speculative. It is not wise after such a 
rise to buy any very cheap stocks on a limited mar- 
gin. Bought for a long pull and paid for when 
bought, they give better satisfaction. 

“J.,”’ Newellton, La.: The market has had such a 
long-continued rise that it is fairly entitled to a re- 
action, and on a reaction St. Louis Southwestern 
preferred, Wabash debenture Bs; Havana Tobacco, 
Int. Mer. Marine preferred, and Greene Con. Copper 
would be available for a speculative turn. 

“Cecil,”” Baltimore: Your letter surprises me. 
Repeatedly I advised looking after Con. Lake Supe- 
rior shares before the rise began. The same with 
Railway Steel Spring, Int. Marine, and others. 
You must exercise your own best judgment, Am 
afraid you do not read my department thoroughly. 

“FF. F.,”” New York: As I advised the purchase 
of both the common industrials to which you allude 
when they sold considerably below present prices, 
I have only to renew my original advice and to say 
the present market seems top-heavy and entitled to 
a reaction. On reactions the stocks will again bea 
purchase. 

“S.S.S.,"" Mass.: 1. The manner in which Amer- 
ican Nickel is being boomed by paid advertisements 
ought to be sufficient to indicate its highly specula- 
tive character. If it were assured of an advance to 
par, obviously it would be foolish for insiders to be 
offering bargains in it at nominal figures. Manipu- 
lation may advance it, but not on merit. 2. Note 
weekly suggestions. 

“S.,”"" Savannah: 1. Con. Lake Superior moved 
rapidly when it started, but for the patient holder 
there ought to be still higher prices. 2. Amer. 
Malting pref. and Chicago Traction common are 
both said to have chances for an advance if the 
market retains‘its strength. 3. The Central of Ga. 
incomes have had a tremendous rise, but on reac- 
tions are still said to be good. 

““Mono”’: 1. Ieannot tell you. 2. Listed on the 
Philadelphia Exchange and sold on the New York 
curb. Quoted in the financial departments of all 
the leading New York dailies. 3. On a 5-point re- 
action all the stocks you name would be a purchase. 
4. Understand that something of a favorable char- 
acter is pending and that insiders have recently 
been accumulating it. 

“L.,”’ Cambridge, Mass.: 1. Chic. Great Western 
debentures around 88, although 
but 4 per cent., look like a safer investment than Int. 
Paper preferred. Speculatively, both have merit. 
2. American Malting preferred ranged last year 


“W.,”’ Rochester, N. Y.: 1. 


from 14 1-2 to 24 1-2, and this year has sold as low as | 


| 16. Itis said to be doing better, but its last annual 
report showed only a small surplus. 
“W.,”” Brunswick, Mo.: 1. The market is daily 


nearing the time when a positive reaction will be 
I have tried to point out, week by week, in 
answer to inquiries such as yours, stocks that seem 
2. 
It has had a fair rise, but developments of interest 
are said to be pending, the nature of which has not 
been disclosed. They may be helpful. 

“*H.,” Troy, N. Y.: Earnings of Amer. Hide and 
Leather do not justify an expectation of dividends 
except for speculative reasons. It would be much 
better for the company to accumulate a working 
capital. So far as I have been able to learn, the 
dividend talk has come rather from Wall Street than 
from the inside, but corporations are not in the 
habit of taking the public into their confidence. 

**Lumino”’: 1. The firm of C. I. Hudson & Co., 
386 Wall Street, has an excellent reputation, and the 
information given you corresponds with similar ad- 
vices from other sources regarding the possibilities 
of Havana Tobacco for along pull. 2. Yes; foralong 
Events are pointing to something of benefit 
to the stock, lam told. I doubt if you will get it at 
35, unless there is a very severe reaction. 3. I have 
4. I am told that it 
will. 
“*M.,” Providence, R.I.: 1. I cannot say, though 
reports prevail that developments of interest are 
pending. Their nature has not been disclosed, but 
probably will be within thirty days. 2. I pointed 
out the fact, some weeks ago, that for a long pull 
Int. Mer. Marine common and preferred, Con. Lake 
Superior, and Havana Tobacco would probably jus- 
tify their purchase. They have all had a substan- 
tial rise since that time and the market is entitled 
to a reaction. 

““W.C. T.,’” New Jersey: 1. Insiders seem to ab- 
sorb whatever is being offered. I advised the pur- 
chase at much lower figures. 2. Preferred looks the 
better. 3. Amer. Malting preferred is well spoken 
of, but has not been very active. 4. St. Louis South- 
western preferred, on its earnings, is not selling as 

igh as other stocks of its class. 5. I regard the Tol. 
St. L. and Western 4s as one of the best of the lower- 
priced bonds, and net nearly 5 per cent. 6. I would 
rather have the bonds. 

“H.,” Torrington, Conn.: 1. The rise in the Colo. 


| Fuel andjlron stock is no doubt intended to facili- 


tate the distribution of the company’s 5 per cent. 
trust certificates. Amer. Tobacco 4s around 75 
might give you quicker results. There may be a 
little difference and you might make your own 
choice. 2. The Rock Island 4s around 82 are no bet- 
ter than Clover Leaf 4s at the same price, though 
they may be more active and subject to stronger 
manipulators for a rise. 

“Late Comer”: 1. While every thoughtful oper- 
ator concedes that a reaction is due, those who at- 
tempt short sales are surprised at the strength the 
market discloses. Non-dividend-payers like B. R. 
T. and others, which have doubled in value recently, 
look attractive for short sales, but in such a market 
there is hazard in going short of stocks that are 
specially susceptible to manipulation by powerful 
financial interests who seem to stand by the market 
at this time. 2. I can get no rating. 

“A.,”” Pennsylvania: 1. I would not sacrifice my 
Chic. Union Traction. I am told it has great possi- 
bilities if the traction difficulties of Chicago can be 
adjusted on plans now laid down. 2. I am told that 
Int. Paper preferred is assured of its interests. 
This statement is made by one of the largest stock- 
holders, whose word has always been good, but it 
seems to me that the surplus of the company, if it 
is as Jarge as has been stated, should obviate the 
necessity of heavy borrowing. 3. Entitled toa re- 
action. 

“Investor,” N. Y.: I think you can fairly buy 
Soo preferred and U. G. I., of Philadelphia, vith an 
expectation of getting fair returns on your money 
for a long time to come. Manhattan Elevated will 
not yield you 5 per cent., but its guarantee is first- 
class. The San. An. and A. P. 4s are guaranteed, 
principal and interest, by the Southern Pacific, and 
are good. The Tol. St. L. and Western 4s around 
80 will yield you about 5 per cent. and ought to be 
satisfactory. All the industrials preferred you have 
mentioned have merit, but they are not strictly in 
the investment class. 

Jack,’”” New York: 1. Notice will be sent to 
all holders in due season. 2. Lake Superior has met 
the first half year’s interest on its loans and bonds, 
and paid $50,000 on the $2,000,000 loan. Four thou- 
sand men are employed and the corporation is in 
full blast. In some departments it is a competitor 
of the Steel Trust. 2. I am told that St. Louis 
Southwestern is earning sufficient to pay dividends 
on the preferred. It looks more attractive than M. 
K. and T. preferred, and ought to sell higher than 
the latter if the present rate of earnings continues. 

uke”: Perhaps no railroad stocks on the list 
of the speculative class have been pushed more 


! rapidly than Southern, Reading, and Erie. The 


they are paying | 
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first sold last year as low as 16 1-2, Reading as low 
as 37 1-2, and Erie as low as 23. On reactions, Texas 
Pacific or St. Louis Southwestern preferred would 
seem to offer better prospects. Among the indus- 
trials Greene Con. Copper is still said by its friends 
to have merit. Evidences point to the organization 
of astrong pool in Leather common. The talk is 
of $25 for this stock, but it may all be talk. Men 
in the combination seem to be influential. 

“H.,” Troy, N. Y.: 1. The manipulators of 
American Nickel make ridiculous promises in their 
prospectus, and are laughed at by those who know 
the history of the concern. 2. The Corn Products 
Company will benefit by the working arrangement 
it is said to have made with competitors to maintain 
prices, but it is enormously capitalized and has not 
the most efficient management. The time to have 
bought the stock was when it was on the slump, 
early in the year, which carried it down to 10. Last 
year the price ranged from 151-2 to 35. Resump- 
tion of dividends, of course, would strengthen it. 
Whether this is contemplated or not, I cannot say. 

“$. St.."" New York: The North American Com- 
pany is interested in street railway and electric- 
light enterprises in Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, and Detroit. The stock was increased a year 
ago from $12,000,000 to $17,000,000. Four per cent. 
was paid in 1908 and 5 this year, derived from inter- 
est and dividends from permanent investments. 


Its last report shows the ownership of nearly $18,- | 
000,000 in stocks of its various companies and a | 


cash surplus of about half a million dollars. The 
directors embrace a number of representative finan- 
ciers. The stock ranged last year from 68 to 124 1-2, 
and this year has sold as low as 80. 

“A. B.,”” Danville, Penn.: 1. Int. Paper preferred 
is the principal manufacturer of wood-pulp and 
news paper in the country and has paid 6 per cent. 
on its $25,000,000 preferred since its organization, 
and shown a substantial surplus for dividends on 
the common. The directors have recently author- 
ized an issue of $10,000,000 5 per cent. bonds, in ad- 
dition to $13,000,000 6 per cent. bonds now outstand- 
ing. The management is experienced and those 
familiar with the property still speak highly of the 
préferred stock as an industrial investment. 2. 
Very little information is obtainable about Home- 
stake. All mining propositions must be largely 
speculative and a profit is a good thing to take. 

“*Saratoga’’: 1. Havana Tobacco preferred, for a 
long pull, I believe will yield satisfactory results. 2. 
It does not pay dividends, and the 5 per cent. to 
which it is entitled is non-cumulative. 3. Fora 
long pull, yes. 4. While it is said that over 25 per 
cent. will be earned on Amer. Tobacco common, the 
stock is too speculative to advise its purchase on 
such a basis. The 4 per cent. bonds ahead of it look 
cheaper. 5. Insiders believe it will. 6. All tobacco 
securities are in the hands of past masters of Wall 
| Street methods. There is no doubt that the com- 
panies are earning a very large amount of money, 
but how long their monopoly of the business will 
continue, I cannot say. It has already invited com- 
petition and opposition. 

“*Son,”’ Niagara Falls: 1. The date is January, I 
understand. 2. Par value, $100. Report not avail- 
| able, but I think about $10,000,000 of bonded indebt- 
| edness. 3. The Copper Range Con. Company has a 

capital of 385,000 shares at $100 a share, and is a 

holding company controlling the stock of the Baltic 
| Mining Company, Copper Range Company, Copper 
| Range Railroad Company, Tri-Mountain Mining 
| Company, and half the stock of the Champion Cop- 

per Company, with an interest in the Michigan 
| Smelting Company. The boom in this stock was 
| started by a sensational Boston broker who has 
| made remarkable predictions as to its future. It 
| has had a good advance, and I think has good pros- 
pects. 4. Annual meeting of Railway Steel Spring 
is the first Thursday in March. 


Continued on page 579. 
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‘Deafness 
Can Be Cured 


I Have Made the Most Marvelous Discov- 
ery for the Positive Cure of Dcafness 
and Head Noises and I Give 
the Secret Free. 


With This Wonderfal, Mysterious Power 
I Have Made People Deaf for Years 
Hear the Tick of a Watch in 
a Few Minutes. 


Send Me No Money — Simply Write Me 
About Your Case and I Send You the Se- 
cret by Return Mail Absolutely Free. 


After years of research along the lines of the deeper 
scientific mysteries of the occult and invisible of Nature- 
forces | have found the cause and cure of deafness and 
head noises,and I have been enabled by this same mys- 


terious knowledge and power to give to many unfortunate 
and | say to 


and suffering persons perfect hearing again : 








| Have Demonstrated That Deafness Can Be Cured—Dr. Guy 
Clifford Powell. 

those who have thrown away their money on cheap ap- 

paratus, salves, air-pumps, washes, douches and the list 

of innumerable trash that is offered the public through 

flaming advertisements, [ can and will cure you and cure 





you to stay cured. I ask no money.+ My treatment method 
is One that is so simple itcan be used in your own home 
You can investigate fully,a bsolutely free,and you pay for 


it only after you are thoroughly convinced that it will 
cure you, as it has others. It seems to make no difference 
with this marvelous new method how tong you have been 
deaf nor what caused your deafn ss, this new treatment 


will restore your hearing quickly and permanently. No 
matter how many remedies have failed you—no matter 
how many doctors have pronounced your case hopeless, 
this new magic method of treatment will cure you. I prove 
this to your entire satisfaction before you pay a cent for it. 


Write to-day and I will send you full information abso- 
lutely free by return mail. Address Dr. Gny Clifford 
Powell, 1660 Auditorium Building, Peoria, Il. Kemember, 
send no money-— simply your name and address. You will 
receive an immediate answer and full information by 
return mail. 





| Advertise in Leslie’s Weekly 








them appetizing. 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
Agents, New York. 








Lea & Perrins Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


HAS THE ENTREE INTO THE BEST SOCIETY. 





Good cooking is not merely combining ingredients, 
but giving them just the night seasoning to make 


Soups, Fish, Roast Beef, and 


Gravies are given a delicious flavor by adding 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 





The Original Worcestershire. 
































A XMAS GIFT 


that will please him and prove 
more useful than anything else you 
could give. Send for Free booklet 
which tells all about the * GEM ”—in 
every detail the most perfect shaving 
device ever invented. 

“GEM” RAZOR COMPLETE, #2.00 
Sold everywhere or sent anywhere direct, 
prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Gem Cutlery Co., (Dept. 1), 34 Keade St., New York 











Books Worth Having—At Reasonable Prices | 


1000 Proverbs and Old-time Sayings ° ° 10c. 


200 Popular Toasts, No. | ° 10c. 
200 Popular Toasts, No. 2 ° . 10c. 
No. | and No. 2 Toasts, cloth bound 25c. 
1000 Up-to-date Conundrums . . . > ‘ 10c. 
German, French, Spanish and Italian at Glance—Fasy 
Method for Self-tuition of these Languages—Each 
Language e P ° ° ° ° ° 25c. 
A Simple Life,-by Chas. Wagner (complete edition) 10c. 
Hoyle’s Games and Bridge Whist_ . ; ‘ ° 25c. 
Slang Fables from Afar, by Al. Kleberg, paper cover 25c. 
eodoamely bound in cloth . ° ° ° 50c. 
On a Slow Train (funniest book written) ° 25c. 
Any of the above books sent, postpaid, 
upon receipt of amount. 
Satisfaction guarantecd. Reference, this paper. Write 


for our Catalogue of Books, mailed free. 
PHCENIX PUBLISHING CO. 








Baltimore, Md. | 


Of Interest to Investors. | 


321 West Baltimore St., 
MESSRS. Spencer Trask & Co., the 
New York City investment bank- 
ers, are distributing among investors 
copies of an illustrated booklet describ- 
ing the properties securing the first con- 
solidated mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of 
the Georgia Railway and Electric Com- 
pany, of Atlanta,Ga. The booklet is an 


artistic piece of work, and the views of | 


the electric-light power station, the rail- 


way power station, car barns, types of | 


cars, specimen of track construction, 
engine-rooms, etc., should give a pro- 
spective investor an intelligent idea of the 
value of the properties. Several views 
of the city of Atlanta are also shown. 
It will be sent free to readers who inclose 
a one-cent stamp and mention LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, and address Spencer Trask & 
Co., William Street, New York City. 


LESLIE'S 


‘You Can Have 


Beautiful Hair 


Send Your Name and Address To-day 
For a Free Trial Package. 


Wn ag 





A grand discovery has been made that quickly re- 
moves dandruff, makes hair grow long and beautiful 
even on heads that have been bald for years, and at the 
same time restores it to its natural color. The proprie 


tors will mail to anyone who sends name and address, 


a free trial package of the remedy so that all may test | 


it for themselves. As it is a pure vegetable product, 
you need lave no hesitancy in using it freely, as it can- 
not harm the most tender scalp. Write to-day to the 
Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 3337 Foso Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, inclosing a 2-cent stamp to cover 
postage, and they will forward the free-trial package 


at once, 





Decorating the Home. 


‘THE ARTISTIC eye is too often pained 

by the fearful and wonderful in- 
terior ‘‘decorations’’ of houses exter- 
nally fine. Breaches of good taste in 
that respect would be avoided if every 
house-owner would read ‘“‘ Wall Papers 
and Wall Coverings,’’ written by Mr. 
Arthur Seymour Jennings, the well- 
known editor of the Decorator. This 
volume is a practical hand-book for dec- 
orators, paper-hangers, and builders, and 
also for the proprietors of dwellings. It 
contains many half-tone and other illus- 
trations, showing the latest designs in 
beautiful wall coverings, and tells how 
and where to utilize them. The book is 
well put together, and it is as readable 
as itis useful. (Published by William T. 
Comstock, New York.) 





Nineteenth Century 
Contemporary 
Fortnightly 
Westminster 


MONTHLY MACAZINE 


Blackwood’s 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


The Quarterly 
The Edinburgh 


HISTORICAL 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 





NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


The most conspicuous living writers, the most helpful subjects, the most nota- 
ble discussions of current events and thought, the most timely publication, 
the most skillful editing, and sold in America at nearly half price, make these 


THE LEADING REVIEWS OF THE WORLD 


‘* These leading English reviews contain more articles by more noted 
writers on any important subject than any other series of publications. N 
reader who hopes to keep in touch with the best thoughts of the day on all 
questions of importance can afford to ignore them.” 


No 


— The Philadelphia Press. 


BOOKLET AND SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
Monthly Reviews, any one, $4.50; 
any three, $12.00; all four? $16.00. 
$6.50; with two, $10.00. Either Quarterly, $4.00 ; 


any two, $8.50; 
with one Quarterly, 
two, $7.50. 


Blackwood’s, $3.00 ; 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 9 Warren St., New York 














400 feet high. 









THE yosEM\t® 


is the tourist’s paradise of California. The 
points of interest are El] Capitan, Three 
Brothers, Washington Column, Cathe- 
dral Rocks, che Sentinel, Half Dome, 
Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite Falls, Mirror 
Lake and Cloud’s Rest. 
Falls are composed of Three Cascades, the 
first being 1500 feet, the second 600 and the last 
‘These attractions are best reached via 


UNION PAGIFIC 


Sixteen Hours Quicker to SAN FRANCISCO via OMAHA 
than any other Line 


INQUIRE AT 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


The Yosemite 
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| Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Coatinued from page 578. 


‘ F. S.,” Brooklyn : It is to be held in January. 
ms P. R.,” Baltimore. Preference will be given. 
Physical Culture”’: Do not find you on my pre- 
ferred list. 
“M.,” Buffalo : 
justify holding. 
“H. L,”’ New York: Watson & Alpers, 55 Broad- 
way, 
E If the rating is given by a re- 


stand well. 
2.,”” Brooklyn : 

sponsible agency, I would be governed by it. There 

are bogus agencies in Wall Street, designed for the 

purpose of making favorable reports on questiona- 

ble concerns. 

“Z.,” Philadelphia: Int. Paper preferred is not 
advised for speculation. I simply said that it was 
apparently one of the cheapest of the preferred in- 
dustrials for those who sought a speculative invest- 
ment. Few transactions in the stock have occurred, 
and it is very likely that inside interests are buying 
rather than selling. If you are seeking specu- 
a. it would be better to deal in a more active 
stock. 

“A W.,” Baltimore: 1. Wis. Central is a good 
property, and with the development of its territory 
is becoming more valuable each year. Some of the 
larger lines will no doubt absorb it in due season, 
though for a long and patient pull I believe Con. 
Lake Superior preferred would give you better re- 
sults. 2. Important developments are said to be 
pending. I am not fully informed as to their char- 
| acter, but am told they will be helpful to both 
issues. 


Recent reports of its earnings 





F.,”’ Scranton, Penn.: 
Berry & Co., whose recent failure on the Consolidat- 
ed Exchange has been announced, I made no recom- 
mendation of the firm, but simply said it was doing 
a large business and was not a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The fact that the firm was 
| speculating on its own account of course was care- 
fully concealed from fhe public as well as from its 
customers. 2. It isa case for a lawyer. I cannot 
safely advise. 3. Watson & Alpers, 55 Broadway, 
have stood very well. 

“G. C.,” Oil City, Penn.: 1. The natural-gas com- 
pany does not sell its stock on Wall Street. Every- 


Such properties are usually not regarded as perma- 
nent investments. 2. About $8,000,000 was paid on 
both classes of stock. 3. Greene Con. Gold is a 
corporation which has only recently begun to sell 
its stock. It has made no report, pays no dividends, 
| and is in the hands of shrewd manipulators. It has 
no connection with Greene Con. Copper. 4. Address 
your inquiry to “Jasper, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, New 
York City.” 

**Banker,”’ Martin’s Ferry, O.: 1. Soo preferred 
| acts precisely as Manhattan Elevated did while in- 
| siders were accumulating it. Any preferred rail- 
way stock paying 7 per cent. and netting nearly 5 
per cent. to the purchaser is regarded favorably in 
this market. The common shares ahead of it are 
also on the dividend-paying list. 2. Eventually I 
should think not. I am only guided by what inside 
interests tell me, and they are very firm in their 
opinion. 3. I have no doubt that the preferred was 
accumulated on a lower level by inside interests, and 
for reasons which they did not disclose. 

“'Transit,”’ St. Louis: 1. [If any one can get satis- 
factory information about Manhattan Transit out- 





fortunate. The same parties who advanced the 
stock from almost nothing to its present price may 


| have little to do with it. If you sell you probably 
| can buy back on reactions if you see fit. If you 
| had sold at 5, and with the proceeds bought an equal 
quantity of Con. Lake Superior common when I ad- 
vised it, at the same price, you would have made a 
good trade, for the latter represents a valuable 
equity. 
“Blue Hen’s Chicken,” Delaware: 1. It is the 
general expectation that dividendson Reading com- 
mon will be declared in the new year. If so it might 
give you a better security than an industrial pre- 
| ferred. You probably would get a safe investment 

with the possibility of a profit if you would buy Tol. 

St. Louis and Western 4s, whose purchase I advised 
| around 80, though they are now several points 
higher. They net nearly 5 per cent. and look like 
the cheapest bond of their high quality on the list. 
I do not mean for speculation but to keep, though 
they ought to sell higher. 2. Int. Paper preferred 
pays 6 per cent. regularly. There will be about $20,- 
000,000 6 per cent. bonds ahead of the stock, and 
these sell considerably above par. The bonds will 
be the safer. 

“W. W.,”’ West Virginia: 1. 1 have reported 
quite in full in reference to all the very cheap low- 
priced stocks to which your letter refers. You 
should read my department more carefully. Specu- 
lative manipulation, rather than improved earnings, 
has strengthened most of these cheap securities. 
Greene Con. Gold Mining is a new corporation, re- 
garding which no information of value is given to 
the public. Its price seems to be very high, as no 
dividends have been declared and none are apparent- 
ly in sight. Amer. Wool common is strong because 
of the company’s largely increasing business, which 
shows a surplus applicable to dividends on the com- 
mon. Hide and Leather preferred would be better 
for one seeking returns on his money. Colo. Fuel 
and I. shares are secondary to a very largely in- 
creased bonded debt. Repeated rumors that the 
Steel Trust would take over this property at a 
good price have strengthened the demand for the 
stock, however. Information unfavorable. 

““A.B.C.,” Vermont: 1. Note answers to simi- 
lar inquiries published in the last issue. 
hardly room to go over the ground again. It has 
had asharp rise since I recommended it, and now 
yet must act on your own judgment. 2. New York 
Transportation has recently shown considerable 
strength. A gentleman formerly prominent in the 


the presidency, and plans are under way for the con- 


Fifth Avenue, with a ten-cent fare. [ have always 
believed that quick transit service on this most fash- 
ionable avenue of the country would be enormously 
profitable, and it was for that reason and use of 
the value of the franchise of the company that [ 
advised the purchase of N. Y. Transportation 
shares around 5. 


are those who believe that some day it will sell at 
the full par value, but I do not make this as a pre- 
diction. 
stockholders, but the activity in the shares recently, 
concurrent with the change in the management, 
may have significance. 

a Continued on page 580. 


Oils Cure Cancer. 


ALL forms of cancer and tumor, internal and external, 
cured by soothing, balmy oil, and without pain or dis- 
figurement. 
years. Write to the Home Office of the Originator for 
free book—Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Drawer 59: M, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Usrt BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. 22 cents a jar. 


In many cases of Asthma Piso’s Cure for Consumption 
gives relief that is almost equal to a cure. 


Tue firm of Sohmer & Co. give a written guarantee 
to every purchaser of a piano of their make, that if the 
instrument does not give entire satisfaction, and is not 
in every way as represented, they will take it back and 
refund the money. The firm has never been compelled 
to take back an instrument, which speaks volumes for 
their excellence and high rank. 





thing depends on the integrity of the management. | 


I have | 


Metropolitan Street Railway has been elected to | 


No experiment, but successfully used ten | 





1. In reference to Jacob | 





side of the little ring which manipulates it, he is | 


advance it higher, but it is such a gamble I would | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Their par value is only $20, and | 
that amount has been paid in on the stock. There | 


No report has been submitted to the | 
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DIAMONDS 


ON CREDIRY, 
O nee 


* cram 
DON "T Soarecte 
for Christmas money. Us 
the Loftis System and make 
the work of 8190. You may select any 
Diamond or Watch from our Christmas 7 
Catalogue and have it sent on approval. If you like i 
and want tokeep it, pay one-fifth of the price and send 
the balance to us in eight equal monthly payments. 
Guarantee with every Diamond. Exchanges allowed at 
any time. We have been awarded the Gold Medal at 
“he St. Louis Universal Exposition in competition with 
exhibitors from all over the world. Please write for 
lllustrated Catalogue. It costs nothing to examine our 
goods. We pay express charges. 

Diamond Cutters and 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., mancttctarine Jewelers 


Dept. P 16, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill, 

















Diamonds, Watches and 
Rich Gold Jewelry 


THE ‘* BENEDICT ”’ 
CELEBRATED COLLAR BUTTON 














Wonderfully Improved. 
NEW Pat. O.t. 6, 1908. 
In Gold, Silvir and heavy 
Rolled Gold plate. None 
Genuine unless stamped 
* Benedict . and date of 
at. 


A set of four makes an 
acceptable present. 


END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


Benedict Brothers, Jewelers 








struction of gasoline electric automobiles to run‘on | lines. 


Broadway and Liberty $t., . ¥. 
th 1E. reason the photographs in 
" Leshe’s Weekly" are SiN Come Tite 


clearer than any other weekly is be- 
cause the half-tones are artistically retooled 


by us. ‘ . 
Co. 
New York 


HENRY BLOCK ENGRAVING 
240 East Twenty-eighth Street 
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The desirable qualities are 
strongly linked together in 


H & R Revolvers 


In firearms H & R stands for the best. 
H & R Quality means superiority in 
every detail of design, workmanship 
and finish, FREE — Write for com- 
plete descriptive Catalog of H& R 
Guns and Revolvers, with prices. 


ICHARDSON 
REE ARDSC 





ARRINGTON & 
ABR ARMS 
“tosPark Avenue. 
ORCTESTER,MASS._ 


”" 





POKER PLAYERS Write me for FREE 

prospectus regarding 
the most valuable information ever given on Draw 
Poker. Address 


RITTER PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. L, Columbus, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company Will Issue 
Clerical Orders for 1905. 


Pursuant to its usual custom, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will issue clerical orders for the 
year 1905 to ordained clergymen having regular charge 
as settled pastors of churches located on or near its 
Clergymen desiring such orders should make in- 
dividual application for same on blanks furnished by the 
Company and which can now be obtained from the 
Ticket Agents. Applications should be sent to the Gen- 
eral Office of the Company as soon as possible, in no 
case later than Sasendene 15th, so that orders may be 
mailed by December 3oth, to all clergymen entitled to 
receive them. 








Judge's Library 


A MAGAZINE OF FUN 
FoR DECEMBER 


A BOOK FULL OF LAUGHS 


REPLETE WITH SKETCHES BY 
AMERICA’S MOST CLEVER ARTISTS 








PRICE, 10 CENTS 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, or 
mailed on receipt of price 


JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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HowToDolt P 
Ist 
If you have a thing, make sure by 
every reliable test that it is the best. 
! 
2d > 
Make sure it gratifies and satisfies, ; 
for then it cannot disappoint. 
3d 
Let all the world know what you 
have. For example, 
e 


altimore Rye 


is the perfect whiskey, and all the 
world knows it. 


~— at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


so soiadnsenehantonbeiaatll 


\ FALLING HAIR 
+p > BALDNES ABSOLUTELY 


CURED 


MA 

There 1s but one way to tell the reason ot baldness and 
falling hair,and thatis by a microscopic examination 
of the hair itself. The particular disease with which 
our scalp is afflicted must be known before it can be 
ntelligently treated. ‘The use of dandruff cures and hair 
tonics, without knowing the specific cause of your dis- 
ease, is like taking medicine without knowing what you 
are try ing tocure. Send three fallen hairs from your 
combings to Prof. J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriol- 
ogist, who will send you aheswutety free a diagnosis 
of your case,a booklet on care of the hair and scaip, 
anda sample box of the remedy which he will prepare 
specially tor you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 


PROF, J. H, AUSTLN, 311 NeVicker’s Bidg. ,Chieago Ill, 

















Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


LESLI£’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of | 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable forreproductior. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. | 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest !s open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be svecifically 
addressed to “‘ Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” When dress is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


RUTLAND RAILROAD CO. 


Popular route to 
RUTLAND, BURLINGTON 
Across the Islands of Lake Champlain 
TO MONTREAL, OTTAWA, QUEBEC 
and Canadian Points 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars | 








Cc. A. NIMMO, J. H.JAGOE , 
General Pass. Agent, District Pass. Agent, 
Rutland, Vt. 359 Broadway, N. Y. 





PY eo Cured to Stay Cured. No medicines 
PADI reece 
‘ P, Harold Hayes, Buffalo, NV. ¥ 


| to increase prices is being made. 


| Partner. 
; merly a dividend-payer. 


23250,000,000, par value $50. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 579 
“S. St..”” New York: 
plan is disclosed. An assessment usually is regard- 
ed oe ay 
*S. S.,”" Goshen, N. Y.: The shares are not dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange, and I cannot obtain the 


| information you seek. On general principles I would 


leave it alone. 

*K.,”" Everett, Mass.: 
Can obtain little information regarding its condition 
and prospects. 2. A profit is always a good thing 
to take, but developments of interest are said to be | 
pending. 3. The tremendous amount of water in 
Corn Products and the increasing competition in | 


Impossible to say until the | information of readers of 


WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This Gegestment is intended for the 
Lzesiiz’s WEEKLY. No 


| charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 


| life-insurance ma 


tters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 


| inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 


1. Only for a speculation. | 


| often referred to by me. 


the business do not favor dividends on the com- | 


mon. 
If this succeeds, 
earnings might show something for the common. | 
They certainly would under careful business man- 


| agement. Stockholders ought not to send their 


proxies to the officers of the company for the next 
annual meeting, but should unite in a demand for 
freer access to the books. 4. I advised it for a very 
long pull, which means patience. 

K.,”’ Derry Station, Penn.: 1. The sudden flurry 
in Pacific Mail, on Lawson’s extraordinary tip, bore 
all the evidences of a stock-market juggle. Those | 
who believe that Lawson is in the stock market | 
solely for his health make a great mistake. That | 
1 never been his reputation. His recent articles 

‘frenzied finance’ have been well characterized 
-. the painful efforts of a well-informed and ex- 
perienced speculator to demonstrate how difficult it 
is for a man in Wall Street, who is trying to “ put 
up a job” to skin the public, to secure an honest 
2. Pacific Mail has merit, and was for- | 
It would profit from the 
passage of a ship-subsidy bill, but Southern Pacific 
owns a controlling interest. There are rumors that | 
Lawson intends to bring an action in favor of the 
minority interests, to compel an accounting and the 
payment of dividends, but speculation in a lawsuit | 
is not always desirable. 3. Pacific Mail last year | 
ranged in price from 17 to 42 3-4, and this year from | 
24 upward. 4. Int. Paper common has been strong of 
late, on the possibilities of a resumption of dividends, 
but these are still quite remote. It sold last year 
as low as 9 and up to about 20, and this year | 
has ranged from 101-4 upward. This is not a good 
market to be i in on a 5-point neue 

“Bronx,” New York: 1. U. S. Leather has not 
been paying the full 8 per oan ‘on the preferred, 
nor have its reports shown sufficient surplus to do 
this and pay dividendsonthe common. 2. For many 
years there has been talk of funding the deferred | 
dividends on the preferred, and some day that action 
is anticipated and will no doubt take place. 3. Sur- 
plus earnings of Int. Paper, applicable to dividends 
on the common, do not at present justify the decla- 
ration of such dividends. 4. When Leather common 
was around 7, and apparently dead, I said that it 
might be a purchase, because of the fact that it 
was spasmodically active. It has since doubled in 
value, the same as Paper common. Railway Steel 
Spring has had, comparatively, a small advance. 5. 
While everything does not hinge on the money mar- 
ket, much of the speculation in Wall Street is predi- 
cated on low interest rates. A reaction of ten to 
fifteen points is a good deal to expect at once, es- 
pecially when there is increased confidence in the | 
industrial situation, largely growing out of the pres- 
idential election. While there is some improvement 
in business in certain directions, it is not general, 
and there is some question whether it will be long- 
continued. It looks to me as if the stock market 
had discounted the future very largely. 6. The 
Evening Post. 7. Members of the Stock Exchange 
in te standing, but I can get no rating. 

W.,”’ New Haven: Bay State Gas represents 
very Mees but its title and the voting quality of its 
shares, as the concern is deeply involved in litiga- 
tion and has suits against it for damages and claims 
against other companies for indemnities. Out of 
all this confusion a settlement must probably be 
made some day, and the belief that it may be made 
on a basis that will give the stock a better standing 
is one of the reasons why the shares are sometimes 
active. They have little value, for no one likes to 
buy into a lawsuit; such stocks, like a lot of cheap 
mining stocks, with not the remotest possibility of 
dividends, are dealt in on the curb and in some of 
the exchanges, those who buy them taking a gam- | 
bler’s chance that something may happen to benefit 
them. Let noone who buys Bay State Gas, or any 
other stock around 25 or 30 cents a share, imagine 
that he is investing in a productive and promising 
property. He is simply speculating. Those who 
bought Bay State Gas at one-eighth of a dollar a 
share and who have recently been able to sell it at 
half a dollar a share made 200 per cent. on the 
money. and the pool manipulating the stock long 
ago said they would put it as high as a dollar, and 
possibly at two dollars a share, but I take no stock 
in such tips; they are too common. Manipulation 
ean do such things in Wall Street with properties 
whose value is quite intangible and remote. Briefly 
stated, the stock of the Bay State Gas Company is 
It owns the stock of the 
Bay State Gas Company of New Jersey. organized te | 
amalgamate the gas companies of Boston and its 
suburbs. This company and the Bay State Gas of | 
Delaware have both been placed in the hands of 
receivers, and they have had their hands full ever 
since. Any financial manual that deals with in- 
dustrials will give you all the chapters in the his- 
tory of this most remarkable Addicks enterprise. 


New York, December 6th, 1904. JASPER. 





This Signature in Blue Guarantees 


LIEBIG 


An effort to combine with the opposition and | 


advisable. Address “Hermit,”’ Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 

225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 

‘THE increasing cost of assessment in- 
surance is a text which has been 

Nevertheless 

there are many who still pour their money 

into the sieve. Long ago it was said of 


| life insurance generally that to win, the 


| give it up at any time. 


| can compete with the strong, old-line companies 
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insured must die. That statement does 
not now apply to the regular life-insur- 
ance companies. But it is true of the fra- 
ternal assessment orders that to win, you | 
must die quickly. In the earlier years | 


|of an assessment organization death 


losses are paid with fair promptness; 
but when new members are obtained 
slowly and old ones get weary, trouble | 
begins, and it continues until the end | 
comes in bankruptcy, and the persistent 
members find that they have thrown 
away all the money they have paid in. | 
The Monetary Times, of Toronto, has | 


compiled figures which show the increas- | 
| ing cost of insurance in the fraternal | 


assessment orders. For instance, in 1890 | 


| the cost per $1,000 in the A. O. U. W. 


Pittsburg Grand Lodge, organized in | 
1869, was $15.60, and in 1903 it was | 
$29.70; in the American Legion of Honor, | 
of Boston, organized in 1878, it was $17.31 | 
per $1,000 in 1890, and in 1903 it was ad- | 
vanced to $62 ; in the Knights of Honor 
Supreme Lodge of St. Louis, organized 
in 1874, the cost in 1890 was $18.34 per 
$1,000, and in 1903 the expenses had in- 
creased to $35.70. With these advances 
there cannot help but be a falling off in | 
membership. Of eighteen fraternal as- 
sessment insurance orders mentioned by | 
the Monetary Times, all but one had 
fewer members in 1903 than they had | 
the previous year. Decreases in mem- | 
bership come at a period when the death | 
rate gains. These two causes, of course, | 
demand increased insurance rates. With 
each addition to the rates there is more 
loss in membership. The sequel is cer- 
tain. The result must be failure, with 
loss to those who have been faithful to 
the end. In the old-line companies the 
cost of the policy is fixed at the begin- 
ning. It is higher than assessment in- 
surance, but the insured receives the 
benefits of the extra cost not only in se- 
curity, but also in the fact that his policy 
has an actual value if he is compelled to | 


“'D.,”’ Palmer, N. Y.: Ido not regard the company 
as one ‘of the best, and think you can do better. 

“T.,”’ Baltimore, Md.: I certainly prefer a com- 
pany that is better known and with a more satisfac- 
ba, guarantee behind it. 

..’ Spokane, Wash.: The company has had 

onions vicissitudes, has abandoned its assess- 
ment plan, and is now seeking to establish itself on 
the old-life plan. It has still to demonstrate its 
substantial and assured success. Prefer something 
stronger and better. 

’ Bronson, Mich.: If your friend will posi- 
tively ‘guarantee you, with a safe guarantee, that 
you will receive the amount he promises, without 
your paying any extra assessments, you will find 
your membership in the fraternal concern quite 
profitable, but I do not believe that the scheme can be 
carried out, or that it will be. No one should specu- | 
late in life insurance, and only the safest and best, 
no matter what the price, should be accepted. 

“K.,”’ Michigan City, Ind.: 1. It is a small com- | 
pany, organized but a few years, with an expensive 
management, and has still to demonstrate that it 


which have the bulk of the business. You might 
better transfer your policy to one of these. 2. The 
Preferred Accident-insurance Company of New 
York has a good record and is doing a large and 
profitable business. P. C. Lounsbury, a gentioman 
of, high | character, is its president. 

*P.,”’ Cleveland, O.: 1. The Northwestern Mutual 
would. certainly have the preference over the smaller 
and much younger Western company to which you 
refer. 2. I certainly would take outa policy. Itis 
a good way to set aside a little of your surplus each 
year. A 20-year endowment would, at the end of 
the endowment period, give you the full face of the 
policy, and it might be very handy about that time 
to have it in the house. You would not have to die 
to get the benefit of your life insurance in that case. 

“J. J.,”” Ogdensburg, N. Y.: 1. The suit to which 
you refer, I understand, is an action brought bya 
resident of Clayton, N. Y., who had been a member 
of the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association since 
1893, when he took a certificate for $1,000 insurance. 
He is now fifty-three years old,and the premium 
on his policy has been increased from $1.75 to $2.29, 





and he refuses to pay the increase on the ground 
that it was unnecessary and beyond the power of the 
supreme council of the association to make. This 
emphasizes my frequent comment on the fictitious 
character of the alleged cheapness of insurance in 
the beneficial assessment orders. The assessments 
are low at the outset, but, as the death rate in- 
creases, the assessments are heavily increased. In | 
an old-line company the rate is fixed for all time. 
You pay more, but if your policy lapses it has a 
value. Isn’t it better to feel that, as you grow 
older, your policy is worth more money, rather than 
to feel a constant anxiety as to whether it is worth 
anything at all? 2. The Equitable Life plan to 
which you refer is as good as any that I know of. 





ree CURE mela! 
SURES ALL AILS. 


Best Cough eee. Tastes Good. 
intime. Sold by druggists. 
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OU know the kind of concoction 
that masquerades as cocktail in 


London and Paris bars. Well, 
CLUB COCKTAILS are as su- 
perior to made-in-a-hurry kind as 
the latter are to the foreign attempts 
—and that’s saying a lot. Accept 
no substitute if you want the best. 
CLUB COCKTAILS is the 
original bottled brand. 


Just strain through ice and serve. 


Seven kinds—Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 











The Christmas 
problem solved— 
give a 


KODAK 
$5 to $97. 


EAsTMAN Kopak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 











10 BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


FREE 


If you do not own a com. 
plete, set of Shakespeare’s 
Vorks, or if you o wh one 
that is not thoroug 
to-~jate and satisfactory 
will send you on reques 
beautiful pictures of Shake- 
speare’s he proines. These pictures are printed in colors 
on heavy plate paper, and bear no printing. They are 


most appropriate for framing or decorative purposes. We 
make this offer to enable us to send you information about 
our new edition of Shakespeare’s “works, which is gen. 


erally considered to be the best ever published at a mod- 
erate price. In writing enclose 16C.(silver or stamps) to 
pay ae and wrapping; refunded if you are not sate 
isfiec Address Dept. S. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 87 Fifth Ave., New York 





BOND & LILLARD 


WHISKEY 
ie | a -) 











Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
| od is perfectly sate, natural and 
| scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, etc. 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
No starving. No sickness. It reduces 





Trial Treatment. 
weight from 5 to 10 lbs.a month, and is perfectly harmless 





Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap makes 
white hands, gives clear 
skin and imparts fresh- 
ness to the complexion. 

A cake of Pears’ is a 


cake of comfort. 
Comfort by the cake or in boxes, 
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we DISTURBING 


THE PIECE. a 7 
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We are selling the BEST 
NEW CROP 


5Oc. TEAS 


in the U.S. 
Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- 
powder, Souchong, Congou 
Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, 
Imperial, Ceylon. 

Good Ooctongs, Mixed and 
Eng. Breakfast, 25 & 20. Ib. 





We are selling the BEST 


25c. COFFEE 


Good Roasted COFFEES, 
12, 15, 18 and 20¢. a Ib, 





WHISKEY 





THAT’S ALL! 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


N a SAMPLE ORDER 
of *5.00 and up- 
wards of Teas, Cof- 


fees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder, we will 
allow you 20 per cent. 
off and pay all express 
charges, so that you may 
thoroughly test the quality 
of the goods. This is a 
chance that is seldom 
offered; it gives alla 
chance to purchase our 
goods at less than cost. 


For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, care ot THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


81 & 88 Vesey Street, P. 0. Box 289, New York. 














Copyright, 1904, by the 


Sequel to the famors 
“Fencing” and ‘*Cow-Boy” 
Girl Art Calendars. 


raming. 













Chicago & Alton Railway Co. 


“THE ONLY WAY’ 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 

KANSAS CITY 


AND 
PEORIA 


Handsomest, most 
luxurious trains in the 
world ; completely 
rock-ballasted road- 
bed, no dust, no dirt, 
no smoke, no cinders. 






THE 
ALTON’S 
1905 
GYPSY 
GIRL 


cART 
CALENDAR> 


Five SHEETS, EacH 10X15 IncueEs 
SEND 25 CTS. 


with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
ment, to GEO. J. CHARLTON, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618, CHICAGO, ILL. 
and getthe handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four graceful 
oses in colors, unmarred by advertisements and ready for 











Ask yourself the question, 

“Why should J read the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN?” 

Because you cannot keep 

abreast with the world’s 

progress without it. To keepin touch with the great, 

throbbing life of to-day—industrial and commercial— 

you must be familiar with thethings thatare published 
only in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

The world’s progress in science, mechanics, engineer- 
ing, industry ; the latest inventions and discoveries ; 
wireless telegraphy, automobiles, naval progress—in 

| fact everything new tothe world appears from week 
. to week in the 


Scientific 
American 


Its sharp, accurate, popular articles open the mys- 
teries of science; show how men have made dreams 
realities; mirror the ingenuity and inventive genius of 
the American workman ; give an outlook on the world 
of the unknown ; and brings the reader in touch with 
the great inventors of the age, 

The subscription price is $3.00ayear. Inaddition we 
offer to new subscribers, for a short time only 


Scientific American Reference Book 
FREE With One Year’s Subscription. 


This Reference Book contains 
50.000 facts—accurate, down-to- 
date, complete. Condensed from 
great encyclopedias and over a 
ton of government reports, it is 
the most reliable and exhaustive 
book ever published. Anything 

ou want to know, on any sub- 
Ject in any part of the world, can 
be referred to instantly. Hand- 
somely bound, it will not be sold 
for less than $1.50 a copy. Sub- 
scribe now to the SciENTIFIC 
AMERICAN and getthe Reference 
Book free, and in addition 52 
numbers of the brightest most in- 
teresting paper published. Sam- 
ple sheets of the Reference Book 
and a copy of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN sent on request to any 
address. Write to-day. Address 
Subscription Department N, 

Remit $3.00. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
373 Broadway, N. Y. 


and Liquor Habit curedin10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 











WEEKLY 





The assurance of getting the 
best that money can buy or 
scientific brewing knowledge 
can produce goes with every 
bottle. 

Any dealer anywhere will supply you. 
© H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. YW. 
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§ THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
in Greater New 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 





NEW YORK, BOSTON & CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Seite. 
” 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


oy Ricks 








Landings. 


St. Johns River Service be-. 
tween Jacksonville and San- 
ford, Fla., and Intermediate 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite ronte 
between NEW YORK, 
DELPHIA and EASTERN’ PoINTs, and 
CHARLESTON, S. C., and JACKSONVILLE, 
FLA., making direct 
points South and Southwest. 


FASTEST MODERN STEAMSHIPS 


Boston, PHILA- 


connection for all 





AND FINEST SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, G. M, 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 
19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 











| 




















Lackawanna 


Railroad 

















Each passing look at nook or brook 
Unfolds a flying picture book 


Of landscape bright or mountain height 


Beside the Road of Anthracite 


BEST WAY T0 BUFFALO 


Through Pullman Cars to Chicago and St. Louis 


A two-cent postage stamp, sent with your name and address, to T. W. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
Lackawanna Railroad, New York City, will bring prompt intormation regarding 


special rates to St. Louis. 








“The New York Central Leads the World.’—Zeswes WEEKLY. 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER WORKS 


Showing new Addit 


NO. AMERICA 
New York 
Akron 
Albany 

Ann Arbor 
Ardmore 
Atlanta 
Austin 
Baltimore 
Battle Creek 
Bangor 
Binghamton 
Birmingham 
Bloomington 
Boise 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Butte 
Carson 
Cedar Rapids 
Charleston 
Charlotte 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Colorado Sp. 
Columbus, 0. 
Dallas 
Davenport 
Dayton 
Denison 
Denver 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Dover, Del. 
Dubuque 
Duluth 
Elmira 

El Paso 


Erie 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 


Grand Rapids 
Harrisburg 


Hartford 
Helena 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Ithaca 
Jacksonville 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas City 
Kingston 
Lincoln 
Little Rock 
Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Macon 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Nashville 
Newark 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
Newport 
Norfolk 
Oakland 
Ogden 
Oklahoma 
Omaha ~* 
Paducah 
Pensacola 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 
Pittsburg 
Portland (2) 
Portsmouth 
Providence 
Pueblo 
Raleigh 
Reading 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Sacramento 


Sal [0 Fi 


ion by 
Plant has been increased to 


A MACHINE A MINDTE 


Remington Typewriter Salesrooms 
Encircle the Globe: 


Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Savannah 
Scranton 
Seattle 

Sioux City 
South Bend 
Spokane 
Springfield (2) 
St. Joseph 

St. Louis 

St. Paul 
Syracuse 
Tacoma 

Terre Haute 
Toledo 
Topeka 
Trenton 

Utica 
Vicksburg 
Waco, Tex. 
Washington 
Watertown 
Waterbury 
Wheeling 
Williamsport 
Wilmington (2) 
Worcester 


Juneau 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Halifax 
Hamilton 
London 
Ottawa 
Quebec 

St. John 
St. John's 
Vancouver 
Victoria 
Winnipeg 


Mexico 
Monterey 
Durango 
Guadalajara 
Chihuahua 
Tampico 

8. L. Potosi 
Saltillo 
Campeachy 
Merida 


Havana 
Cardenas 
Cienfuegos 
Gibara 
Matanzas 
Pinar d. Rio 
Pto. Principe 


Sagua la Grande 


Santa Clara 
Santiago 


San Juan 
BRarbadoes 





Manaos 


Rio de Janeiro 
Sao Paulo 
Santiago 
Taleahuano 
Traiguen 
Valdivia 
Valparaiso 


EUROPE 


London 
Aberdeen 
Aberystwyth 
Ashford 
Banbury 
Belfast 
Birmingham 
Bradford 
Brighton 
Bristol 


Hamilton, Bermuda Burton-on-Trent 


Relize 
Guatemala 
Panama 
San Jose 
Tegucigalpa 


80, AMERICA 


Antofagasta 
Arequipa 
Buenos Aires 
Callao 
Caracas 
Chilan 
Concepcion 
Georgetown 
Guayaquil 
Iquique 
Lima 


Cambridge 
Cardiff 
Cardigan 
Coventry 
Dartmouth 
Dublin 
Dundee 
Eastbourne 
Edinburgh 
Exeter 
Glasgow 
Gloucester 
Great Yarmouth 
Guernsey 
Harrowgate 
Huddersfield 
Hull 

Ipswich 
King’s Lynn 
Leamingtoa 


Leeds 
Leicester 
Liverpool 
Llanelly 
Londonderry 
Maidstone 
Manchester 
Mansfield 


Newcastle-on- Tyne 


Newport 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Preston 
Scarborofigh 
Sheffield 
Shrewsbury 
Southampton 
Stewartstown 
Swansea 
Taunton 
Tunbridge Wells 
Walsall 
Worcester 
York 


Paris 
Bayonne 
Beziers 
Rordeaux 
Carcassone 
Havre 

La Rochelle 
L.ibourne 
Lille 
Limoges 
Lorient 
T.yvons 
Marseilles 
Montpellier 
Nantes 
Narbonne 
Nice 
Nimes 


Rochefort 
Toulon 
Toulouse 


Ajaccio 


serlin 
Aix 
Bremen 
Breslau 
Cologne 
Dortmund 
Dresden 
Dusseldorf 
Elberfeld 
Essen 
Frankfurt 
Hamburg 
Hanover 
Konigsberg 
Leipzig 
Mannheim 
Magdeburg 
Munich 
Nuremberg 
Stettin 
Strassburg 
Stuttgart 


St. Petersburg 
Moscow 
Astrakhan 
Baku 
Ekaterinburg 
Ivanovo 

Jeletz 

Kasan 

Kovyno 


Helsingfors 
Minsk 

Moghilev 

Nijni Novgorod 


Odessa 
Orel 
Orenburg 
Penza 
Perm 
Rostov on Don 
Samaca 
Sarapul 
Saratov 
Simbirsk 
Smolensk 
Ufa 
Varoniej 
Vilna 
Warsaw 


Turin 
Sologna 

Florence 
Genoa 
Milan 
Naples 
Palermo 
Rome 
Venice 


Vienna 
Budapest 
Graz 
Prague 
Trieste 


Basel 
Geneva 
Lucerne 
Zurich 


Madrid 
Barcelona 
Bilbao 
Malaga 
Seville 
Valencia 


Contemplate for Thirty Seconds 
the Work of Thirty Years! 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 





Lisbon 
Oporto 


Brussels 
Antwerp 
Charleroi 
Gand 
Liege 


Amsterdam 
Groningen 

Rotterdam 
The Hague 


Copenhagen 
Aalborg 
Aarhuus 


Stockholm 
Gothenburg 
Malmo 
Sundsvall 


Christiania 
Bergen 
Christiansand 
Trondhjem 


Constantinople 
Athens 
Salonica 

Sofia 

Valetta 


Las Palmas 


Canary Is. 


AFRICA 
Alexandria 
Cairo 
Algiers 





— 


Bone 

Oran 

Tunis 
Addis-Ababa 
Djibouti 
Harrar 


Cape Town 
Bloemfontein 
Bulawayo 
Durban 

East London 
Johannesburg 
Kimberly 


Kingwilliamstown 


Krugersdorp 
Pietermaritzburg 
Port Elizabeth 
Pretoria 


ASIA 


Smyrna 
Beirut 


Calcutta 
Allahabad 
Bombay 
Madras 
Colombo 
Simla 
Rangoon 
Singapore 
Penang 


Soerabaya 
Ratavia 
Samarang 
Cheribon 
Palembang 
Banka 
Saigon 
Haiphong 








which the Capacity of 


Hong Kong 
Shanghai 
Canton 
Foochow 
Hankow 
Tien Tsin 
Pekin 

Kiao Chau 


Tokio 
Yokohama 
Kobe 


Manila 


Tashkent 
Tiflis 
Tomsk 
Irkutsk 


Blagowestschinsk 


Vladivostok 


OCEANIA 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Newcastle 
Adelaide 
Brisbane 
Perth 
Hobart 


Dunedin 
Christchurch 
Wellington 
Auckland 
Napier 
Invercargill 
Oamaru 
Wanganul 


Honolulu 
Apia 
Noumea 
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